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RANCE is the pivot of any success- 

ful defense of Continental Europe 
against Soviet aggression. If France 
does not fight, nothing can halt the 
surge of Russian armies to the 
English Channel and the Atlantic. 
But, today, France is a nation rotted 
internally by apathy, fear, self-inter- 
est and social injustice. It hides its 
head from the terribly real situation 
confronting it because it recoils from 
both the consequences and the obli- 
gations that situation entails. 

The doctrine of “neutralism.” of 
non-involvement in __ international 
affairs, has been gaining ground 
steadily in France for many years. 
Originating in the middle class but 
spreading rapidly to the workers, it 
is chiefly the product of war-weari- 
ness. The terrible wounds of the 
bloodletting of 1914-1918 had net 
yet closed when the defeat of 1940 
dealt another blow—although more a 
moral than a physical one, this time. 
Now the cumulative effect of past 
military and political catastrophes 
has engendered a mass flight from 
the realities of international politics. 

Among the bourgeoisie, reared in 
the belief in French predominance on 
the Continent, a sort of pettish, sour- 
grapes attitude has arisen. If France 
cannot be the top dog again, then 
they prefer a position of outright 
neutrality to one of subordination. 
Furthermore, the French industrialist 
does not relish the idea of seeing his 
property destroyed in another war. 
He will go to almost any length, in- 
cluding sabotage of the national re- 
armament effort, to avoid antagon- 
izing the Soviet bloc and thereby 
provoking possible attack. 

In intellectual circles, pacifism is 
the dominant motif. Garry Davis’ 
“world citizenship” brand of paci- 
fistic neutralism was quite a fad for 
a long time. Among many left-wing 
intellectuals, this pacifism is fed by 
thinly-disguised sympathy for the 
Soviet Union, which often takes the 
form of anti-Americanism. In that 
way, it is possible to avoid the risks 
of adopting an avowed pro-Soviet po- 
sition while, at the same time, ex- 
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Not unless the United States intervenes 


to provide security and social welfare 


ploiting the great reservoir of anti- 
American feeling in France. 


NATIONAL PRIDE 


French antagonism toward the 
United States stems from several fac- 
tors. But the chief one is the natural 
resentment of a fallen Great Power 
toward the newly ascendant state. 
The Frenchman has little sense of 
civic duty, but a great deal of na- 
tional pride. He likes to see France 
riding the crest of the wave, even 
though he is loath to make the sacri- 
her there. To 


fices needed 


many Frenchmen, neutrality conjured 


to put 


up the vision of a kind of “splendid 


isolation.” in which France would 
mediate between the contending blocs 
and thereby gain power and prestige. 
The Marshall Plan destroyed this il- 
lusion by driving home unmistakably 
the fact of French political and eco- 
United 


effectiveness of 


nomic dependence on_ the 
States 
much Communist anti-Marshall Plan 


hence the 


propaganda. 
The Communists have had a fairly 


easy time of it indoctrinating the 


working class with anti-American- 
ism: they have simply channeled the 
workers’ traditional anti-capitalist 
feelings against the United States. 
the chief world citadel of capitalism 
and convenient scapegoat for all its 
sins. Even the Socialist movement 
took a long time to liberate itself 
from this false attitude. Significantly, 
the now-defunct theory of interna- 
tional “third-forcism” went hand in 
hand with anti-Americanism, and 
both perished together. 

harbor a bitter 


employer 


French workers 


resentment against the 


class—a resentment which the em- 
ployers have done everything to fost- 
er and nothing to allay. At the same 
time, they are bitter toward the state, 
which they feel has supported the 
capitalists and sanctioned the poverty 
of the Since 1940, when 
the state failed miserably in its deci- 
sive test, it has been unable to enlist 


workers. 


their social or political allegiance. 
This feeling of estrangement from 
the state has helped mold the French 
worker’s attitude toward the Mar- 
shall administered 


Plan, which is 
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through the state and hence tends to 
maintain the existing order. He is 
highly susceptible to Communist pro- 
paganda depicting ERP as nothing 
but an instrument of American cap- 
italist 
though ERP has 


made a vast contribution to French 


domination. And __ indeed, 


unquestionably 
recovery and thus indirectly im- 
proved the French worker’s standard 
of living, it has done nothing to 
change the selfish attitude of the 
French patronat or employer class. 
The ECA chiefs have followed a pol- 
icy of non-intervention in internal 
French affairs which, however laud- 
able in an industrially rich nation, is 
totally out of place in France. The 
result has been to direct all Ameri- 
can aid into the normal channels of 
the French economy, without effect- 
ing any basic changes in the work- 
ing class’ position in that economy, 
thereby feeding the fires of Com- 
munist-incited discontent. 


CLEVER APPEALS 
The Communists have rushed into 
the void left by disillusionment, na- 
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FRENCH COMMUNISTS ON THE BARRICADES: ONE-THIRD OF A NATION IS PLEDGED TO NON-RESISTANCE 


tional humiliation and anti-Ameri- 
canism with a series of clever ap- 
peals. To those in whom the defeat 
of 1940 and subsequent loss of inter- 
national standing rankled most—par- 
ticularly the left-wing intellectuals— 
they offer the “friendship” of a pow- 
erful Soviet ally. To the worker, en- 
raged by the arrogance, inefficiency 
and greed of the patronat, they offer 
social revolution. And, as bait for 
all without distinction, they dangle 
the great omnium-gatherum of anti- 
Americanism. 
Actually, the tie 
French proletariat to the Communists 


binding the 


is chiefly one of emotion—and, in- 
deed, of a highly volatile, transitory 
and largely negative set of emotions. 
Organizationally, the CP’s hold is by 
no means tight; the workers respond 
to party slogans only under the spur 
of economic oppression, not out of 
deep inner conviction. Indeed, when 
the French worker votes Communist, 
he is actually only choosing that 
method to shake his fist at the Gov- 
ernment. 

Of late, working-class apathy and 





disillusionment with the Communists 
have grown apace. The absence of any 
great public outcry when the Gov- 
ernment dismissed Frederic Joliot- 
Curie as head of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was symptomatic in this 
respect. Today, most workers would 
probably look on with indifference 
even if the Communist party and the 
CP-controlled General Confederation 
of Labor were officially outlawed. 
These two organizations are able to 
block a mass migration of the work- 
ers to democratic groups only by the 
expert manner in which their small 
but fanatical elite cadres employ in- 
timidation and terror. The state 
could destroy both organizations by 
moving boldly and decisively the next 
time the Communist party overplays 
its hand in some particularly overt 
action or inflammatory statement. But 
this would succeed only if coupled 
with a convincing demonstration of 
the Government’s determination to 
raise the people's standard of living. 
For what the French worker wants is 
not communism, but economic secur- 
ity and political leadership. 
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FRANCE CONTINUED 


The lack of leadership has given 
the brutal pro-Soviet fifth column its 
opportunity, and also prepared the 
way for the current wave of neutral- 
ism. The only genuine leader pro- 
duced by the Fourth Republic has 
been Jules Moch, who meets with 
constant resistance in Parliament be- 
cause his political dynamism upsets 
his colleagues’ peace of mind. As 
matters stand, no Frenchman has 
confidence in any other Frenchman; 
and this inner insecurity is projected 
upon the outside world. 


AMERICA MUST ACT 

This is the situation in France 
today. It cries urgently for a solution, 
if the Western world is to save it- 
self. And that solution can be found 
only if America acts fearlessly and 
resolutely in the present crisis. 

Three lines of attack are indi- 
cated, all of them requiring direct 
\merican intervention as a precondi- 
tion of success. First. France must 
be given a sense of political and 
military security; the all-pervading 
fear must be overcome. Second, the 
French people must be made to un- 
derstand that the time for egocentric 
diplomatic games. for political in- 
trigues and dallying with the role of 
“neutral mediator” is over. Finally. 
the worker must be given a stake 
in the nation worth fighting for. 

The United States should drop its 
present policy of non-intervention 
and act vigorously on behalf of these 
objectives. In so doing. it need not 
fear French unpopularity. America 
is unpopular with the lazy and in- 
efficient because of its own dynam- 
ism. It is unpopular with those 
Frenchmen who wish France to play 
the role of a political parasite. And it 
will remain unpopular with the work- 
ing class so long as the French 
bourgeoisie can use American money 
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to defend its selfish interests. But an 
America that acts boldly for the na- 
tional welfare and security of France 
will encounter nothing but good will. 

America must lose no time in pro- 
claiming an “Atlantic platform” em- 
bracing these points: 

1. A solemn undertaking to de- 
fend French territorial integrity—- 
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and to defend it on the Elbe. 

2. Delivery to France of what- 
ever arms it cannot manufacture it- 
self, in return for a French commit- 
ment to create a number of divisions 
proportionate to its population. 

3. A clear understanding — that 
America’s obligation to defend 
France holds good only so long as 
France is willing to lend an active 
hand in her own defense. Other- 
wise, the United States’ European 
defense strategy would be based on 
the British Isles. 

4. Creation of an Atlantic politi- 
cal community, an Atlantic market 
for trade purposes, and an Atlantic 
standard of living. 

5. Assessment of a full share in 
the cost of the Atlantic armed forces 
and Atlantic standard of living 
against France. A Frenchman earn- 
ing the equivalent of $10,000 should 
pay as much in taxes as an American 
making the same amount, who is sub- 
sidizing France’s recovery and de- 
fense. 

A pledge to defend France at the 





Elbe would strike a stunning blow at 
defeatism. At the same time, the 
warning that this defense is condi- 
tional on full French cooperation 
would disabuse those Frenchmen 
who fancy that France is indispen- 
sable to America’s European strategy 
and can dictate her own terms. The 
Atlantic market project would give 
new hope to those discouraged by 
the slow progress of European fed- 
eralism. As for the working class, it 
realizes that the living standard of 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations which 
would dominate any Atlantic com- 
munity is higher than its own. Hence, 
it would enthusiastically welcome the 
concept of an over-all Atlantic stand- 
ard of living. 

There is no question that pro- 
Sovietism in France is a correlative 
of anti-Americanism. By the same 
token, there can be no effective will 
to defend democracy until the people 
feel sympathy and confidence in 
America as an ally. America can 
create that sympathy and confidence 
by demonstrating through deeds to 
the French patriot and the French 
worker that it is their friend. It is 
intolerable that the French ruling 
class should continue to use Ameri- 
can money to finance its policy of 
cowardice, inaction and social irre- 


sponsibility. 


HOPELESS WITHOUT U. S. AID 


The policy outlined above would 
win the support of every honest 
French patriot. The bourgeoisie could 
not possibly refuse to cooperate 
with America, when non-cooperation 
would clearly mean exposing France’s 
frontiers to Soviet attack. And the 
workers would gladly give their sup- 
port once they were assured of a de- 
cent standard of living. 

But effective. continuing American 
pressure for implementation of these 
goals is the sine qua non of success. 
France cannot save itself without 
outside help. And, once we wrote off 
France, we would have to write off 
the entire European Continent. 

France will fight—but only if it 
has something to fight with and for. 
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By William E. Bohn 


British Labor and Britain’s Job 


British workers are developing a new attitude 


toward their employers and toward production 


A” DISCUSSION of British labor 
and British efficiency—or de- 
ficiency—goes to the root of the dol- 
lar problem and the greater problem 
of the nation’s survival as a world 
power. In America there is a gen- 
eral notion that the trade unionists 
of England are dragging their feet. 
We have a picture of them as wed- 
They 


have been going on for generations, 


ded to traditional policies. 
we imagine, thinking that the em- 
ployers have plenty of treasure tucked 
away somewhere and that all labor 
has to do is to raise a row now and 
then to peel off a slice of it. Higher 
wages, shorter hours, better condi- 
tions—and so on and on without any 
worry to the working-class brain. 
And if a Labor Government takes 
over an industry—so Americans pic- 
ture the reasoning of the British 
trade unionist—then we shall really 
be on easy street. Then there will 
be no limit to the fine things which 
we, sitting on both sides of the table, 
can negotiate for ourselves. 

But the minute one steps off the 
gangplank at Liverpool or South- 
ampton he finds that this American 
picture of the British worker’s state 
of mind is all wrong. The trade 
union centers in the little isle which 
served, after all, as the cradle of the 
world’s labor movement, are all agog 


WituiaM E. Boun, the editor of THE 
New LEADER, has just returned from 
England, where he interviewed many 
trade union and industrial experts. 
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with discussion of production, ef- 
ficiency, investment, mechanization, 
rationalization. The origin of this 
excitement goes away back beyond 


the Marshall Plan and ECA. But 


there is—and has been from the start 
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—special interest in the way Amer- 
icans do things. If a worker on this 
side of the Atlantic turns out twice 
as much as his opposite number in 
the old country, it is not merely pride 
that is hurt. The pocket-book, na- 
tional and individual, is tragically af- 
fected. And the proud old nation 
which started the industrial revolu- 
tion is bound to get to the bottom of 
the matter. 

The lag in British production must 
first be diagnosed—and some of the 


best of brains have been busy on the 
problem. A midland manufacturer 
pointed out to me what he considers 
its deepest root. It is his idea that 
the apparent conservatism of British 
industry is due to the lack of a mass- 
market. “Look,” this man said to 
me, “there is a plant out in Peoria. 
almost exactly 


Illinois, which is 


equivalent to mine. It produces the 
same items and employs about the 
same number of men. But this Amer- 
ican shop can invest much more in 
machinery than I can. It regularly 
replaces its equipment much faster. 
The reason is that it has a bigger 
market and so has longer runs. | put 
in a machine, turn out a thousand 
items and then leave it idle until I get 
a new order. The American manu- 
facturer can turn out a million items 


in a single run. Of course he can 


invest more. He covers the cost 
more quickly. We English manu- 
facturers can’t compete on even 


terms until our people and politicians 
wake up to the need of an open world 
market. As far as tariffs are con- 
cerned we seem to be busily moving 


backward.” 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 


There is wider agreement among 
my British friends with regard to 
another cause of backwardness. 
There is something close to unan- 
imity about the idea that monopoly 
is a prime deterrent to progress in 
production. This notion gives a 
mild shock to the inquirer from Chi- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





BRITISH LABOR cosnsceo 


cago or New York. What? More ef- 
fective monopoly in England than in 
the U. S. We thought our U. S. 
Steel and ALCOA were the perfect 
models of the industrial behemoth. 
But the British expert will quickly 
explain that the size of the individual 
corporation or plant has little rel- 
evancy. What matters is the whole 
set-up of industry and the traditional 
pattern of action. In Britain there 
is a tight association within each in- 
dustry. Each plant, no matter how 
small or inefficient, has its place. It 
is taken for granted that all concerns 
belonging to the association — no 
matter how efficient or inefficient— 
have a right to go on making and 
selling. Nobody tries to take their 
business away. 

One of my expert friends went so 
far as to say that even in the retail 
trades this spirit of live and let live 
is dominant. “Look,” he said, “THE 
New LEADER is published on East 
15th Street, New York. 


Suppose 





you have an old grocery store down 
the street from your office. Then 
suppose that an ambitious young fel- 
low rents a place across the street and 
starts in with the same line of goods. 
There would be a fight to the finish. 
Maybe one of the two would have to 
quit. Anyway, their customers would 
get the benefit of price-cutting. But 
would anything like this happen in 


London? Not on your life. One of 
the most engaging qualities of your 
John Bull is that he takes for granted 
that everyone has a right to live. The 
two grocers on the same street would 
soon be taking their tea together. 
Whatever trade there was would be 
peacefully divided between them. 
And the customers? They would ap- 
provingly go on paying the prices 
they had always paid.” 


NO EXPERIMENTS 

There is general agreement that 
old family firms are a brake on mod- 
ernization. These concerns, which 
descend from father to son, still con- 
trol a large segment of such indus- 
trial fields as textiles and metals. 
They have always provided satisfac- 
tory incomes for owners and man- 
These industrial nabobs live 
in fine old houses on the hills sur- 


agers. 


rounding the industrial towns and 
enjoy all the advantages of hereditary 


aristocracy. Their imaginations never 
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toy with notions of greater glory. 


Their income is sufficient. They 


have arrived. There is no need 


of their experimenting with new 
methods or investing in newfangled 


from 


No silly 


the university need tell them how to 


machinery. expert 


run their businesses. So they go on 

from year to year—and production 
b ; } 

per man goes down rather than up. 








ERNEST BEVIN 


FOREIGN MINISTER: 


In general it may be said that 
British employers and workers are 
not as management-conscious as 


Americans. The industrial plant 
does not appear to them as a great, 
shining toy which can be improved 
and so be made more and more 
fascinating. Efficiency experts are 
less numerous than among us and 
It is still 


more or less taken for granted that 


are taken less seriously. 


ownership automatically confers all 
the required management talent. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 

The next cause of the British lag 
brings us sharply up against one of 
the enigmas of the British situation. 
During the war, workers in Britain, 
like those in America, agreed to wage 
stabilization. And after the war the 
Labor Government, for very good 
reasons, persuaded them to continue 
the standstill. Despite a good deal 
of growling, wage increases have 
been granted only in special cases. 
Prices were controlled and 
On the whole, 
this bargain has worked out well. 

But in the field of industrial ef- 


ficiency it has had unforeseen and 


wages 


more or less fixed. 


unpleasant results. A stable wage 
bill and foreseeable price levels have 
given employers a sense of security. 
There has been no pressure from be- 
low. A regular flow of profits has 
been practically assured without new 
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investment or reorganization of shop 
techniques. In America, of course, 
experience has been of the opposite 
sort. Wage demands in many in- 
dustries have been substantial. The 
result of granting them has been the 
opposite of what has been forecast 
by our journalistic Cassandras. Put 
under pressure, our managers have 
invested, modernized, reformed. The 
result has been good for all of us. 


NEW TRENDS 


One of the published reports of a 
Marshall Plan efficiency team which 
has been touring industrial America 
makes a suggestion which I first ac- 
cepted as a mild British joke. The 
twenty men and women from Eng- 
land ranged far and wide. Finally, 
in their seriously considered printed 
report they said that one of the 
causes of American efficiency is the 
eager acquisitiveness of American 


wives. 


These women, they reported 


warned to be respectful. One trade 
union research man said that all that 
is wrong with it is the form in which 
it is stated. 
tiveness of our wives, he said, is sym- 
Our ad- 


vertising is another indicator. This 


The insatiable acquisi- 
bolic of our civilization. 


is a dynamic, imaginative and un- 
satisfied culture. It belongs to a new 
country, an expanding 
When Europeans make fun of our 
gadget-mindedness, their quips are 
nothing but a defense mechanism. 


economy. 


This discontent of ours, this per- 
sistent demand for something new is 
what keeps us and our system going. 
It is not just the women. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
British Marshall Plan teams have un- 
dertaken their tasks is evidence of 
the growing alertness of British labor 
and management. 
ing piece of proof is the report on 
British 
made by ten British labor men after 


Another convinc- 


Unions and Produ ctivity 
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to their countrymen, are never satis- 
fied. They want new washing-ma- 
chines, new cars, new television sets. 
They keep their men on the jump. 
Wages must come somewhere near 
satisfying the female demands. And 
this, it seems to the British visitors, 
is the pressure which keeps the whole 
When | 


smiled at this bit of analysis I was 


machine booming along. 
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a survey of American unions. They 


may have over-estimated the progres- 
siveness of our AFL and CIO, but 
they proved their willingness to learn. 

The whole recent course of indus- 
trial events in England shows an ef- 
fort to look below the surface and to 
discover ways of increasing produc- 
tion per man, per plant and per unit 


of investment. The pressure of the 
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Labor party on the unions has been 
in this direction. The Industrial Or- 
ganization and Development Act, 
passed in 1947, furnishes machinery 
whereby government-aided associa- 
tions in the various industries are 
undertaking the encouragement of 
modernization. 
agers and workers there is, of course, 
plenty of inertia. But the trend is 
toward new investment, new methods, 
Many labor leaders, 


Both among man- 


new attitudes. 
at least, are alert to the fact that mere 
nationalization is not the way to a 
gold mine. Better 
greater production—without regard 


management, 


to ownership or control—is the thing 
to go after. There is more and more 
of a tendency to say to private or 
corporate owners: “If you can give 
us results, we will leave you where 
you are.” And there is a growing 
sharpness of criticism of management 
boards in charge of nationalized in- 
dustries. So far as thought about 
national industrial policies is con- 
situation is a 


cerned, Britain’s 


healthy one. To the foreign visitor 
it looks as though the people of Brit- 
ain have stuck out their chins and 
their chests, very much as they did 
when the bombs were falling, and 
started a powerful push toward a new 
and at least moderately prosperous 
industrial era. And in this supreme 
effort the 
proudly and consciously occupying a 


organized workers are 


position in the front lines. 





been able to establish their rule by a free vote. Only 
the force of Communist armies or violent assaults pre- 
pared by conspiracy have brought Communists to power 
in Europe and Asia. The invasion of the Republic of 
Korea—recognized by the United Nations and super- 
vised by a UN commission—on June 25, 1950 was a 
flagrant case of such aggression. 

While the United States refused to supply the Republic 
of Korea with offensive weapons, the Korean Communists 
received modern arms. The Republic of Korea—the suc- 
cessor of thousands of years of an Oriental despotism 
and of forty years of Japanese colonial rule—was pain- 
fully but hopefully overcoming the immense difficulties 
of establishing a modern regime, and this very success 
prompted the Communist attack. Although the Repub- 
lic’s troops buckled at first, as did the United States army 
later, it rallied in spite of the tremendous shortage of 


F i November 1917 on, Communists have never 


equipment and became a creditable fighting force. 

The Communists had chosen an opportune object. 
Korean unity seemed as legitimate an aim as the national 
self-determination for the Austrians and Sudeten Ger- 
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mans in 1938. American authorities had repeatedly de- 
clared that Korea was outside their immediate strategic 
interests. It had been widely understood that Korea 
would be abandoned in case of war. On June 25, 1950 
the free world waited with the same tense anxiety as it 
had in the days of Munich or in the last days of August 
1939. Mr. Truman’s decision to battle back against ag- 
gression was greeted everywhere with a grateful feeling 
of deep relief. 


Hans Koun is professor of history at the City College 
of New York and a frequent contributor to the New York 
limes. He is also the author of several books, including 
Revolutions and Dictatorships, The Twentieth Century. 





By Hans Kohn 


Korea an 


Atlantic Union, UN reorganization seen 
necessities for effective battle 


against world Stalinism 


The President’s action was not imposed by “Wall 
Street,” but by public opinion—startling evidence of the 
complete change in American public opinion during the 
last ten years. In 1941, the direct attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was necessary to bring America into the war. Had 
President Roosevelt acted to enter the war before Pearl 
Harbor, he would have been repudiated by the majority 
of his countrymen. But in less than a decade. the Amer- 
ican people has awakened to a realization of the nature 
of totalitarian aggression and of the interdependence of 
their interests with those of all peoples. Public opinion 
seems well ahead of the Administration in all the prob- 
lems connected with the present crisis. 


UNIVERSALITY IMPOSSIBLE 


Mr. Truman also won hearty support for his coopera- 
tion with the United Nations. Thanks to the Communist 
boycott, the UN became for the first time a bar to ag- 
gression and a guardian of peace. If the United Nations 
wishes to remain that, its main concern must not be uni- 
versality (for without free and independent governments 
in Russia, Spain, Germany and Japan, it is impossible to 
speak of universality)—but efficiency, which depends 
above all on the ability of its members to arrive at 
fruitful understanding through a common language in 
which the same word conveys the same meaning. Such 
a situation existed in June 1950, and, fortunately, it coin- 
cided with the Communist invastion of the Korean Re- 
public. The misery which this attack brought to Korea 
had one great compensation—it galvanized the United 
States, the United Nations and the free world into action. 
Even men as little suspect of subservience to American 
“imperialism” as Trygve Lie and Jawaharlal Nehru recog- 
nized the situation in Korea as an act of aggression and 
approved the necessity of United Nations action. 

But before long, the attack also revealed that both the 
United States and the United Nations were woefully un- 
prepared, not only militarily but also psychologically and 
politically. The United States has been performing the 
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“A catastrophe for the 
unfortunate Korean 
people,” the war, says 
Hans Kohn, may have 
beneficial results if it pro- 
duces united action 
against Stalin’s regime. 


UN’s duties in Korea as if they were the States’ concern 
alone, just as the fate of Czechoslovakia in 1938 was re- 
garded as France’s affair. But in reality both these ag- 
gressions concerned the whole free world. If aggression 
had not been challenged, the events in Korea would have 
had their repercussions in India and in Britain, in Nor- 
way and in Italy, as well as in the United States; per- 
haps the immediate effects would have been felt last in 
North America. 

The time when the British Empire alone could police 
the world and assure reasonable security and the progress 
of liberty for a century has passed. The Pax Britannica 
was made possible by the co-existence of several great 
continental powers, with Britain standing alone as a 
world power. Today the United States has inherited 
Britain’s role, but in an entirely different situation. There 
are two world powers now, and no other great powers 
left. The United States has neither the manpower nor 
the economic resources nor the necessary political intel- 
ligence to assure by itself reasonable security throughout 
the world. It is faced by an unprecedented condition, in- 
finitely more threatening than the German-Japanese col- 
laboration of 1941. Germany and Japan were separated 
by thousands of miles; they never cooperated closely and 
did not trust each other particularly (fascism, after all, 
is a form of absolutized nationalism and a fascist inter- 
national is therefore a contradiction in terms). 


TWO LARGEST ALLIES LOST 


But Russia and China were the two largest United Na- 
tions in the last war. They have infinitely greater man- 
power and economy than Germany and Japan. What is 
more, those two once-great powers have now been neu- 
tralized. From Berlin to Canton, the Communists rule 
800 million people in a contiguous territory which by its 
extent seems militarily impregnable. 

Under these conditions, to survive the Communist chal- 
lenge will demand, above all, a hard effort of new think- 
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ing. Though General MacArthur acts as United Na- 
tions commander, all the general staff and advisors in his 
headquarters are American. The U. S. Department of 
Defense decides which troops to send to Korea, and which 
strategic plans to follow there. Even if other‘small na- 
tional contingents join the United States army, Korea will 
still remain principally an American performance. This 
is politically inadmissible. 

For the United States alone cannot meet aggression 
throughout the world. Any attempt to meet every pos- 
sible satellite thrust or coup in Europe and Asia would 
not only be far beyond the resources of the United States, 
but would arouse the resentment of many peoples and 
give rise to all kinds of suspicions and misunderstand- 
ings. Moreover, at best, such efforts could only avert 


defeats, not score victories. 
UN MUST ACT INDEPENDENTLY 


The United States was forced to assume sole responsi- 
bility in Korea instead of bearing its naturally great 
share in a common responsibiilty. If the United Na- 
tions wishes to live, it must assume greater responsibil- 
ities and it must act on its own. It cannot do so if it is 
not prepared. There must be a United Nations army, 
and above all a United Nations general staff and eco- 
nomic council to plan and prepare to meet aggression be- 
fore it occurs. There are almost insuperable obstacles to 
carrying out such a reorganization of the United Nations. 
But without it the United Nations cannot survive. 

Such close cooperation is also needed for policy- 
making. No one has yet declared, after nine weeks of 
violent struggle, what the United Nations forces will do 
should they push the aggressors back to the 38th Paral- 
lel. Will they occupy the whole of Korea to unite the 
country? What is the program for such a unification? 
Who will take care of the reconstruction of a land dev- 
astated by warfare and thrown into lawlessness and con- 
fusion? The problem is not primarily military but a 
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KOREA CONTINUED 


highly political one in the delicate condition of present- 
day Asia and at the gates of Communist China. From 
the beginning, the best brains of the United Nations 
should have been sitting in permanent consultation to 
find the answers to these pressing vital questions. The 
United Nations is losing in Korea through psychological 
unpreparedness. 

Immediate aid to the Republic of Korea was a right 
and generous action, but its implications have so far not 





PEARL HARBOR: ARE WE ASKING FOR ANOTHER? 


been thought through. There should be clear answers to 
all the foreseeable contingencies concerning not only the 
present struggle but the future of Korea and of the not 
yet Communist-dominated areas of the Far East. Per- 
haps the answer may lie in the formation of a Far East- 
ern union of free peoples from Pakistan and Ceylon to 
the Philippine Islands and New Zealand. Such a union, 
voluntarily established and functioning within the frame- 





work of the United Nations, should command the confi- 
dence and respect of all non-Communists in the Far East. 
Should India and the Islamic countries not be ready for 
a complete identification and cooperation with the West, 
their hesitations should be fully respected. 

But the Western nations must immediately proceed, if 
they wish to survive, to transform the promise of the At- 
lantic Pact into a reality. Western European union, as 
envisaged by some, is militarily and economically impos- 
sible, and the dream of neutrality is even more preposter- 
ous than the similar dream of isolation and mediation 
was in the United States in 1946. For Britain and her 
dominions can join only an Atlantic Union in which the 
United States will be active, carrying perhaps a larger 
burden than the others, but deliberating and sharing 
with them as a partner among equals. And continental 
union is economically impossible without the East. 


NEED WORLD ACTION AGAINST STALIN 


Through material and mental unpreparedness, the free 
world may lose the first round in the struggle against 
world-wide Communist aggression. But this tragic ca- 
tastrophe—a catastrophe for the unfortunate Korean 
people—may have beneficial results if it stirs the free 
peoples into the realization of the need of united action 
for the sake of survival. A federal union of the Atlantic 
democracies is now being urged by many leading Amer- 
ican statesmen. The French government, in a note on 
August 7, stressed that any new defense effort against ag- 
gression must be conceived as a collective enterprise and 
not a juxtaposition of national efforts. All this involves 
without doubt the end of nation-state sovereignty, at least 
within the Western World. A few years ago, this might 
have appeared the idle dream of some writer. It be- 
comes increasingly clear today that after Korea, whatever 
happens in Korea herself, the free nations cannot survive 
against Communist aggression and conspiracy except in 
unity, union, and bold action against the Stalin clique. 





Our War With Communist China 


By Takeo Naoi 


TOKYO 


Many of the troops now fighting the United Nations in Korea got their basic training in the Chinese civil 
war, according to reports reaching here. Although it has been officially announced that 200,000 Chinese Com- 


munist troops are massing on the Manchurian border, no official has commented on the report by Lee Chia, 
staff correspondent of the Central News Agency of China, that North Korean troops have been identified as 
regular units of the Chinese Red Army. Chia talked with 149 North Korean prisoners of war, and found that 
40 or 50 of them were quite proficient in the Chinese language. 

Chia also says that the North Korean Fifth Division is the former Chinese Communist 164th Division. The 
North Korean Sixth Division was formerly the Chinese Communist 166th Division. Both of these divisions 
took part in the Chinese Communist campaigns in Manchuria and China proper. 

American officials here have not yet commented on these reports. 
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RITISH BUSINESSMEN in 
Kong are making their lushest 
postwar profits selling railroad and 
bridge-building 
Chinese Communists, although they 
know that some of the equipment is 
going to the North Koreans and the 
rest is being used by Peking to build 
up its military transportation system. 
Both Washington and London 
know what is going on, but neither 


Hong 


equipment to the 


has made a move to halt this lucra- 
tive trade with a government whose 
troops may shortly be fighting openly 
in Korea against American and Brit- 
ish soldiers. The matter remains a 
hush-hush subject at the State De- 
partment, which has not’ even 


broached the affair to Downing 


Street as yet. Inquiries at the De- 
partment have encountered only of- 
ficial frowns, and American military 
heads in the Far East are reported 
incensed at the Department’s failure 
to take steps to protect the lives of 
our GI’s in Korea. 

A few months ago—and, indeed, 
up to the eve of the North Korean 
attack, as originally revealed in THE 
New LeApDER—the State Department 
was fighting for permission for 
Peking to obtain railroad equipment 
from American-occupied Japan and 
Western Germany. This was finally 
prevented by the Defense Depart- 
ment’s spirited protest. Now that the 
Chinese Communists are procuring 
the equipment through the British, 
the State Department is enjoying the 
final triumph over the Pentagon and 
is not bestirring itself to take any 
corrective measures. 

This story spotlights only a small 
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By Jonathan Stout 


British Firms 
Deal With Reds 


part of the fierce struggle now in 
progress between Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. Gen. MacArthur and 
the ECA are also involved. Acheson 
is fighting both Johnson and Mac- 
Arthur, and Johnson is squared off 
against Acheson and the ECA. 

The Defense Department is the one 
responsible for withholding export 
licenses for millions of dollars worth 
of machinery, steel mills and oil-re- 
fining equipment manufactured in 
this country under ECA authoriza- 
tions and destined for companies in 
Western Europe which are either 
wholly Russian-owned or are ship- 
ping their output to the Soviet bloc. 

The Department has been forced 
to rely wholly on its own intelligence 
service in checking on European 
firms ordering war-potential equip- 
ment from American manufacturers 
under ERP. It has uncovered a net- 
work of companies in Marshall Plan 
countries completely owned by the 
Soviet Government through secret 
agents and producing exclusively for 
export to the U.S.S.R. Other firms, 
though not under Soviet ownership, 
are under contract to produce only 
for the Russians. In every such case 
discovered by the Defense Depart- 
ment, protests by the military have 
blocked issuance of export licenses. 
The American manufacturers have 
already been paid by the ECA, so 
they stand to lose nothing but the 
storage charges incurred while they 
hold the equipment. 

The secrecy surrounding the whole 
situation began to crack last week 
when it was revealed that a British 
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firm had transhipped to Russia fifty 
tons of American-produced mol- 
ybdenum—an alloy used for harden- 
ing steel. Another 150 tons of mol- 
ybdenum scheduled for shipment to 
the Soviet Union was seized in Lon- 
don and is being held there. U.S. 
authorities are investigating whether 
the British firm in question is one 
secretly owned by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment or merely under contract 
to the Russians. 

The lid was pried a little further 
off later in the week when Winston 
Churchill revealed that the head of 
Craven Brothers in Stockport, Brit- 
largest 
firm, had “informed me that he had 


ain’s second machine-tool 


for more than two years asked the 
British whether he 
should fulfill contracts for making 


Government 


machine tools for Soviet Russia, par- 
ticularly of the class required for the 
manufacture and repair of tanks, 
when so many of our own royal 
ordnance factories are in sore need 
of renovation for this very purpose.” 


head, 


Churchill said, “told me his highly 


The Craven company’s 
skilled craftsmen were seriously dis- 
turbed at doing work for Soviet Rus- 
sian satellite Poland, which they 
feared would weaken our country 
and strengthen its most likely as- 
sailant. They also did not like the 
presence of Russian Government in- 
spectors under present conditions 
inside their workshops where a lot 
of confidential production is also be- 
ing done for His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” 

A spokesman of the British Min- 
istry of Supply commented later, “It 
is quite true that several machine- 
tool manufacturers, including Craven 
Brothers, are fulfilling contracts for 
Russia.” 

That is the picture as it obtains 
today in this country and in West- 
ern Europe. In the face of these con- 
ditions, the efforts of the Defense 
Department to enforce the embargo 
against the shipment of war-potential 
equipment to the Soviet bloc have 
been described to this reporter as 


“trying to plug the leaks in a sieve.” 
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By William Dufty 





He Speaks 


for Sixteen Million 


The leader of the Sleeping Car Porters has become 


the champion of American Negroes’ struggle for 


equal rights in employment and the armed services 


iF was a typical Washington morn- 
ing in June, 1941, and the White 
House 


Lend-Lease was a week old and Pearl 


switchboard was _ buzzing. 
Harbor was six months off. 

An anxious wartime aide to FDR 
finally got through to a covey of 
New Deal lawyers. His command 
was short and cryptic. He had to 
have an Executive Order banning job 
discrimination in defense industry, 
and he had to have it in a hurry. 

There was some interplay about 
the details and the deadline, but the 
White House voice was flat, final. 
“There’s a fellow here by the name 
of Randolph who says he’s going to 
march 50,000 Negroes on Washing- 
ton. We’ve got to have it by noon.” 

Shortly after the order was drafted 
and delivered, the Presidential aide 


The order 


was back on the phone. 


needed working over, he said 
urgently. “Randolph says it isn’t 


tough enough.” 
It came out of the White House 
in due course, tagged simply with the 
oo 


number 8802. but it was to add that 


dynamic alphabetical combination 
FEPC to our political language. 
And it was all over before a weary 
attorney asked a question which then, 
at least, could probably have been 
answered by a Negro child of seven. 


“Who,” he said, “is Randolph?” 


Wittiam Durty has written for the 
A f, 


Americans for Democratic Action. 


Post and done publicity for 
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There are few indeed who would 
ask that question with comparable in- 
And there lies a 


measure of our progress as a nation, 


nocence today. 
as well as a measure of tribute to a 
man who chose for himself the role 
of “disturber of the peace” for a Jim- 
Crow America. 

For much of the first half of this 
century, America’s racial problems 
were considered peripheral, at least 
to what is called the dominant white 
majority in the United States. Today, 
at the half mark of that century, 
America’s racial problems are irre- 
vocably linked to the great question 
of survival for one and all. 

This month, and in this context, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and its President, A. Philip 
Randolph, will convene in New York 
to mark their Silver Jubilee. 

Wholesale 


against union leaders had thwarted 


economic sanctions 
attempts of Pullman Porters to or- 
ganize from 1909 until 1925. In the 
fall of that year, they enlisted as their 
spokesman and leader a radical Har- 
lem journalist—a man the Pullman 
Ashley W. 


Totten, the union’s present Secretary- 


Company couldn’t fire. 


Treasurer, whose forebears had re- 
volted against the Danes and won 
their freedom in the Virgin Islands 
in 1848, was one of six porters who 
met in secret with Randolph to make 
another try. 

Randolph was immediately reviled 
as a “wild-eyed uppity Negro hustler 


who never made up a Pullman berth 
in his life’ and the Pullman com- 
pany trotted out anti-labor 
weapon in the books to put down the 


every 


rising. They even added a few twists, 
unique in labor history. The aged 
Robert T. 
Abraham—still occupied a berth at 
the Pullman Company as Chairman 


Lincoln—Tad. son of 


of the Board. and was cynically used 
to subvert the union. The distinguish- 
ed Negro Howard, 
GOP Committeeman from Mississippi 
and Assistant Attorney General un- 
der Coolidge, was moved in as a big 
gun. After two months of precarious 
existence, the Brotherhood was near 
to being down and out when Mr. 


oracle, Perry 


Howard made the crucial mistake of 
challenging Randolph to a_ verbal 


duel in Chicago. 


THE BIG BREAK 


Milton Webster, Chicago Republi- 
can leader who had joined forces 
with the Brotherhood early in the 
game, describes Howard’s interven- 
tion as “our big break.” 

“Randolph and I were holding a 
lodge of sorrow when that challenge 
came,” Webster recalls. “We couldn’t 
accept quick enough or pray hard 
enough that the Lord would preserve 
Mr. Howard’s good health and not 
allow him to change his mind. The 
Lord was with us. Mr. Howard 
showed up in the biggest hall in the 
Negro section of Chicago. In almost 
less time than it takes to tell, Ran- 
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dolph ran him out of gas. I got my 
coat ripped off helping the police get 
Mr. Howard out of the hall.” 

That debate cracked much of the 
opposition from the Negro com- 
munity and the Porters were on their 
way. They waged an incredible ten- 
year battle for inclusion of three 
little words—‘“sleeping car em- 
ployees”—which gave them legal ex- 
istence under the Railway Labor Act. 
It took another two years and a 
smashing electoral victory before the 
Pullman Company would even an- 
swer a union letter. Finally in 1937, 
they did what they had sworn never 
to do—sat down with Randolph and 
the Brotherhood and signed a con- 
tract. 


INFLUENCE 


This first pact brought the Porters 
recognition, job security and some 
two million dollars in wage boosts. 
In 1925, Porters had earned $67.50 
a month. The union boosted the 
minimum to $89.50 in 1937. Today 
the minimum is $235.90. In 25 years, 
the Brotherhood has increased the 
porters, group income from seven to 
fifty-six million dollars annually. 

Starting out with six founders in 
1925, the Brotherhood has grown to 
be an AFL international union of 
more than 18,000 members in 33 
states and Canada. It bargains for 
more than 95% of the porters, at- 
tendants, maids and bus boys in the 
Pullman service and on 43 of the 
nation’s railroads. 

But facts and figures can hardly 
begin to suggest the total impact of 
the Brotherhood and its president on 
the future of America’s 16 million 
Negroes. 

In 1942, Randolph was awarded 
the coveted Spingarn Award for the 
achievements of his March On Wash- 
ington movement in establishing a 
wartime FEPC. Shortly afterward, he 
was asked what his next step would 
be if he had the power to help his 
people. 

Instantly he replied: “I would is- 
sue a national proclamation against 
segregation and discrimination in the 
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armed forces. . . . Such a proclama- 
tion would go a long way in regain- 
ing the lost confidence of colored 
people throughout the world in the 
avowed war aims of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Immediately after the war, the 


Committee to Abolish Jim Crow in 





INFLEXIBLE 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH: 


the Armed Forces, like its noble pred- 
ecessor, the March On Washington, 
was born in the New York office of 
the Brotherhood. 

In March of 1948, Randolph led a 
delegation to the White House where 
he told President Truman flatly that 
Negroes wouldn’t fight in a segregat- 
ed army. The President challenged 
Randolph at first, even as Roosevelt 
had done in June of 1941. But when 
their talk was over, he thanked him 
for the facts. 

The President’s passage from con- 
versation to action on the Jim Crow 
Army dates largely from that inter- 
view. His Executive Order of August 
1948 seems to have brought us well 
on the way to an unsegregated army 
at last. And Randolph seems to have 
reinforced the notion that absolute 
inflexibility of principle can be the 
soundest and most practical of poli- 
tical strategies. 

Today, on the eve of the Brother- 
hood’s Silver Jubilee Convention— 
which opens in New York Sept. 10— 


Randolph was asked about the major 


long-range tasks facing American 
Negroes. Here’s what he said: 

“If the United States is to justify 
its leadership in a great democratic 
crusade in a world more _ heavily 
populated by non-white peoples, the 
great moral and spiritual task of the 
American Negro is to recognize and 
assume the role of keeper of the 
democratic conscience. 

“The objective of the American 
Negro in the next half century must 
be to achieve assimilation into every 
crevice of American political and 
economic life. Suicidal acceptance of 
the theory of gradualism can only re- 
tard that objective. Assimilation will 
not be complete with the attainment 
of civil rights by the Negro. The 
job remains of completely revolution- 
izing the conscious and subconscious 
mind of the dominant white people 
of America. We must seek and en- 
courage the cooperation of church, 
labor, liberal and other civic groups 
dedicated to the principles of Judaeo- 
Christian ethics and the democratic 
way of life. But the American Negro 
himself must be ever mindful that, if 
he would be free of economic, poli- 
tical and social exploitation, he must 
exert the greater sacrifice, suffering 


and dedication.” 


‘WE ARE AMERICANS’ 


After deserting the soapbox for 
thirty years, Randolph returned last 
month to the streets of Harlem where 
he addresses weekly sidewalk meet- 
ings devoted to the whole range of 
U.S. foreign policy, pointing up par- 
ticularly the stakes Negroes have in 
the US-UN action in Korea. 

Recently, a pale doughfaced lady 
journalist interviewed Mr. Randolph 
in his office, and suggested to one of 
his colleagues that he ought prop- 
erly—-“‘at this time”—leave all dis- 
cussion of Korea to others and con- 
centrate on Harlem problems. 

The answer she got was ironical 
only in that it also serves as a prop- 
erly bitter slogan in the continuing 
fight for a permanent FEPC. 

She was told curtly and simply, 
“We are Americans, too.” 
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AN OFFICIAL VIEWS 





By Foy D. Kohler 


THE T-BOMB 








Seven months ago, THE NEw LEADER assigned 
its associate editor, Anatole Shub, to listen to Rus- 
sian and French language broadcasts of the Voice 
of America. Some of his findings and opinions 
were summarized in an article (July 22) entitled 
“How to Make the T-Bomb,” which has stirred con- 
siderable interest. The editors take pleasure in 
publishing the reply of Mr. Foy D. Kohler, chief 
of the International Broadcasting Division of the 
State Department (Voice of America). In view of 
the great concern over our propaganda efforts 
abroad, THE NEw LEADER will publish, in subse- 
quent issues, the views of outstanding public serv- 
ants, scholars, and journalists on this controversy. 
The editors believe the public interest will best be 
served by a vigorous discussion of these issues. 





Shub’s article, “How to Make the T-Bomb,” in the 
July 22 issue of THE New Leaver. We at the Voice 
of America welcome suggestions and criticisms, not only 


| HAVE read with interest and astonishment Mr. Anatole 


because they often produce constructive ideas, but be- 
cause they serve to keep us alert to the thinking of 
various segments of the American public. But if such 
suggestions and criticisms are to be helpful, they must 
be based on some understanding of our operation and 
knowledge of the content of our broadcast output, which 
Mr. Shub clearly does not possess. Instead he tussles with 
straw men, created in his own imagination. 

This is not only unfortunate but unnecessary. The 
Voice of America is a public institution and we would 
have been pleased to supply him with the scripts and 
factual data required for any valid picture of what we 
have been and are doing. We have not just discovered 
that truth is a weapon against communism, as Mr. Shub 
indicated. We have been in that business for some years, 
although admittedly not on a scale commensurate with 
the need and not always as effectively as we desired. 

Even so, the Voice of America is an operation of con- 
siderable scope and complexity. Every day, 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year, the Voice broadcasts some 200,000 
words in 24 different languages. These are contained in 
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70 separate daily programs directed to countries with 
widely varied cultures, tastes and political structures. 
Obviously, the approach which appeals to the listener 
in one country is not necessarily appealing to the listener 
in another. What interests the foreign listener and the 
techniques required to attract and hold his attention are 
matters for experts in the areas concerned. I do not think 
that Mr. Shub or anyone who has not spent years of re- 
search on the subject could set himself up as an expert 
on exactly what the Voice should and should not say. 
You may understand, in the light of the foregoing, that 
I find it appalling that Mr. Shub so lightly delivers an 
assortment of charges to your readers which, if true, 
would mean that we are involved in wasting the tax- 
payer's money. I can assure you that we are not doing so. 
In nearly 20 years in many posts and many capacities 
in the American Foreign Service, I have never been asso- 
ciated with a more capable, loyal and devoted group than 
the Voice of America staff. Its members are spread dan- 
gerously thin, it is true, and we have our weak spots, like 
any huge organization. Contrary to Mr. Shub’s assump- 
tion that the staff is composed of misfit diplomats and 
scholars with no knowledge of propaganda, the Voice has 
what is, in fact, the only collection of trained, experi- 
enced, professional international broadcasters in the 
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United States, except for a small group working with 
the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation in Boston. 
We certainly need more and nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to be able to secure such recruits, for ex- 
ample, as my old friend and Moscow colleague, Ed 
Stevens of the Christian Science Monitor, to whom Mr. 
Shub referred. 

Now, despite some fear of being led into superficial 
generalizations myself, I suppose I should risk a few 
remarks on Mr. Shub’s specific points. First, the Voice of 
America is not defensive. I do not know why he would 
assume that we are unaware of the cardinal principle 
of propaganda: Never let yourself be tied up in defensive 
arguments to the detriment of your positive message. 
We do, of course, correct distortions being disseminated 
abroad about the United States—we would be remiss in 
our duties if we failed to do so—but neither to the exclu- 
sion nor detriment of the positive story we have to tell. 

As to the “smugness” charge, the Voice of America 
tends to understatement rather than to “back patting.” 
The unexaggerated truth about the United States sounds 
like fiction in many corners of the earth, and our failure 
to recognize this fact in our output would prove harmful 
to the credibility of our broadcasts. If Mr. Shub means 
by “smugness” that we should avoid any references to the 
way Americans live and govern themselves or to our 
international programs of economic and military assist- 
ance, I cannot agree. 

I would agree, however, that some of the Voice of 
America would be considered dull by domestic radio 
standards. But here I think it would be well to consider 
Mr. Shub’s own advice: “We must speak to the listener, 
not to ourselves.” It is inconceivable to me that a listener 
in Moscow, Sofia or Budapest would risk arrest, impris- 
onment and confiscation of property to tune in a program 
for pure amusement or entertainment. We know they 
do take such risks to learn what the United States Gov- 
ernment and people are doing and thinking. It does not 
necessarily follow that a speech by the Secretary of State 
which bores Mr. Shub will be of no interest to a listener 
who is denied access to any reliable pronouncement of 
U.S. policies except through the American radio. 


"VOICE’ DOES USE SATIRE 


Contrary to Mr. Shub’s impression, the Voice of 
America has made effective use of dramatic productions 
and satire. As to the Kravchenko series, I have just had 
our output on this subject re-checked. I find that we did 
make the point Mr. Shub mentioned. He apparently saw 
or heard of our recent scripts on Mr. Kravchenko’s book, 
was completely unaware of our rather copious coverage 
of the Paris trial itself. 

Mr. Shub has overlooked the importance of timing in 
regard to the use of satire. He seems to feel that the 
Stockholm Peace Petition should have been treated hu- 
morously from the start. I do not think so. A serious 
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point in the so-called Peace Petition prior to the Com- 
munist invasion of the Korean Republic was that it did 
appeal to something profound among many Europeans— 
and even Americans—who did not understand its real 
purpose. Our task was to expose that purpose, to point 
up the hypocrisy and emptiness of its meaning. 

When the Korean invasion exposed the “peace” cam- 
paign more dramatically than mere words could have 
done, the time for satire had arrived. The Voice of 
America has missed no opportunities in taking advan- 
tage of this situation. Our series has been entitled “The 
Dead Horse.” 

As to the treatment of the election to the Supreme 
Soviet, we had the opportunity of discussing this ques- 
tion with some recent arrivals from the Soviet Union. It 
was their view that the Russian people were so bored with 
the whole fake election routine that they would respond 
only to a satirical treatment of the subject. Actually, we 
handled the elections in two ways: both by satire and 
by serious discussions. 

Mr. Shub’s charge that we are insincere because “at 
no time has our government said we are pledged to de- 
stroy this evil (Stalinism)” is misdirected in that the 
function of the Voice of America is to implement and 
project American policy but not to formulate it. The 
Voice would indeed be insincere if what it said were at 
variance with what American policy really is. 

I do not claim that the Voice of America has discov- 
ered a magic formula for the successful conduct of the 
inexact science of propaganda or that we have even ap- 
proached perfection. We have made mistakes and, | am 
quite sure, will continue to do so. Heaven forbid that we 
should ever become smug and satisfied! But I am con- 
vinced that substantial progress has been made in the 
overseas information field and I am equally confident 
that increased appropriations and American ingenuity 
will insure further progress. In this connection, I should 
like to add another point lost in Mr. Shub’s article. The 
Voice of America is but one means of getting the Ameri- 
can story to peoples abroad. The United States Govern- 
ment is using many methods for delivering the “T-Bomb,” 
including publications, films, libraries, and exchanges of 
students, professors, and technicians, not to mention the 
important contributions being made by American com- 
mercial publications in building mass circulation abroad, 
and by the activities of American labor, social, cultural 
and political groups. 

Since consideration began on an expanded informa- 
tion program, a host of experts on international radio 
has suddenly sprung up. I appreciate their interest, but 
their contributions can be valuable only if they under- 
stand the program with its problems and limitations. I 
should be grateful if they would be as thorough and ac- 
curate in informing their readers in the United States 
about the Voice of America as the Voice of America tries 
to be with the information it delivers to peoples overseas. 
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DREYFUS 
OR HISS? 


By Eugene Lyons 
Author of “The Red Decade” 


and “Assignment in Utopia” 
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URING the recent inquiry into 
D charges of Communist infiltra- 
tion of the State Department, Dr. 
Owen Lattimore made a number of 
statements to the Tydings Committee 
and the press, flatly denying that he 
had ever been friendly to commu- 
nism, let alone an agent or spy as 
charged by Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy and others. Now he has brought 
together and elaborated these state- 
ments into a small book: Ordeal by 
Slander.* 

Dr. Lattimore presents his narra- 
tive as a_ black-and-white political 
morality play. His accusers figure (in 
his wife’s words) as “the powers of 
darkness,” bent on frameup and not 
beyond the arts of forgery. His 
friends and defenders, including sev- 
eral Communists. figure as angels of 


“ec 


light, sometimes “stubborn” but al- 
ways “sincere.” For himself he re- 
serves the role of a latterday Job. the 
truth-seeking savant afflicted and 
badgered by hysterical witch-hunters. 
The book, of course. cannot be 
considered in a vacuum, on its own 
merits—as most reviewers have done. 
A judgment based solely on the au- 
thor’s testimony makes as little sense 
as the premature judgments of cer- 
tain jubilant souls after Alger Hiss 
first testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
Guilty or innocent, a Dreyfus or a 
Hiss. Dr. Lattimore’s role in the 
Asian debacle has been intricately 
woven into larger affairs: the organ- 
ized propaganda that “sold” the Chi- 
nese Communists to Americans as 
reformers independent of Moscow: 
the Amerasia scandal; the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, infiltrated by 
key Communists, which during criti- 
cal years supplied personnel and 
guidance to government agencies. 
The current American plight in 
Asia is at least a partial consequence 
of blundering policies geared to mis- 
understanding and tolerance of the 
Chinese Communists, tragic temporiz- 
ing, calculated appeasements of the 
Soviet Union and its fifth columns 


* Little, Brown. 236 pp. £2.75. 
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on that continent. Those policies 
were shaped and nurtured by an ar- 
ray of people, inside and outside the 
government, that included —to cite 
types—Philip Jaffe, Lauchlin Currie, 
Edgar Snow, Harriet L. Moore, Al- 
ger Hiss, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
John K. Fairbank. T. A. Bisson, 
Edward C. Carter, Philip C. Jessup— 
and Owen Lattimore. 

Against this background, one 
would suppose that serious newspa- 
pers and reviewers would approach 
a frankly self-defending book by Dr. 
Lattimore critically. One would ex- 
pect them, in deference to common 
sense, to examine the other side of 
the story, to ask themselves: 

“Why, of all the left-wing experts 
on the Far East, many of them 
louder and more reckless in riding 
Stalin’s wave of the future, has the 
scholarly Dr. Lattimore been singled 
out for the alleged slanders? Even 
granting the existence of a ‘sinister 
China Lobby’, how come that this so- 
innocent professor was selected as the 
Villains are not 

With so 
more vulnerable characters on hand, 
what prompted them to pick for ‘as- 
sassination’ a character as pure as the 


sacrificial goat? 


necessarily idiots. many 


one limned in Dr. Lattimore’s self- 
portrait?” 

Yet solely on the professor’s ex 
parte account, the initial reviews in 
the metropolitan press ratify vehe- 
mently and without reservation the 
author's extreme opinions of himself 
and his detractors. Both the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune 
Sunday book sections feature these 
offhand verdicts on their front pages. 
The Herald Tribune review, more- 
over, is done by Dr. Fairbank who 
(according to Lattimore, page 203) 
“sent out telegrams to a long list of 
Far Eastern experts . . . suggesting 
that they write to Senator Tydings” 
in Lattimore’s defense. A more cyn- 
ically logrolling choice of reviewer 
can hardly be imagined, short of the 
author himself. The following morn- 
ing the daily critics of the same 
papers concurred. 

The nearest these reviewers come 
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to glancing outside the pages of the 
book is in reference to the “exoner- 
ation” of Dr. Lattimore by the Dem- 
ocrats on the Tydings committee. 
This they again accept uncritically, 
although the Tydings “investigation” 
was a crudely partisan affair, ad- 
journed before it had explored the 
edges of its vital assignment. 

Ordeal by Slander was put out by 
Little, Brown, whose editor has been 
one of the nation’s most eminent 
fellow-travelers for years. It was 
instantly snapped up by the equally 
pro-Soviet Book Find Club (THE 
New LEabeER, Oct. 15, 1949). With no 
less alacrity it began serial publica- 
tion in the New York Compass, suc- 
cessor to the late unlamented PM. 
Its generous 
sented enthusiastic endorsements by 


advertisements _pre- 


such impartial judges as William L. 
Shirer, James P. Warburg. Prof. K. 
F. Mather, and Edgar Snow. 


SLANDER WORKS TWO WAYS 


These eulogies are all full of 
righteous indignation. They cry out 
against accusation without adequate 
proof. But they fail to notice that 
in crediting Lattimore’s version at 
face value they make themselves 
party to the slanders throughout the 
book—without a shred of proof— 
against Louis Budenz, Freda Utley, 


Alfred Kohlberg and 


claim that the author has been play- 


others who 


ing a pernicious Communist game. 

Surely they command enough logic 
to realize that in unreservedly ap- 
proving this book they are accusing 
others of the heinous crime of fram- 
ing an innocent man. 

I have stressed the literary reac- 
tion to the book because that seems 
to me deeply pertinent to the current 
world crisis. It suggests a climate of 
confusion with respect to commu- 
nism, and supports the terrifying 
conclusion that on the intellectual 
level America today is more dismally 
unarmed than on the military level. 

Recently—too recently to be dealt 
with in Ordeal by Slander—it was 
disclosed that Owen Lattimore in 
September, 1949, bought a _ half-in- 


terest in a Bethel, Vt. property from 
Vilhjalmar Stefansson, a forthright 
pro-Communist, and that jointly 
they sold it a few months later to an 
outright Communist, Ordway South- 
ard, the Party’s 1942 candidate for 
Governor of Alabama. 

Not too recently to be dealt with in 
the book—but passed over in silence 
in its pages—it was revealed that Dr. 
Lattimore is honorary vice-president 
of a Red front, INDUSCO, for “tech- 
nical aid” to Communist China, and 
that his wife is secretary of the or- 
ganization. Among others involved 
in the enterprise are such notorious 
Party-liners as Philip Jaffe, Maxwell 
Stewart, Hugh DeLacy, Rev. S. Har- 
rington Littell. Of its 21 directors. 
12 have also been prominently asso- 
ciated with the leading front of the 
China Communist Lobby, the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy, identified as subversive by 
the Attorney General. 

For a period of four years, 1937- 
41, Dr. Lattimore served on the edi- 
board of the 
Amerasia, 


torial Communist 


mouthpiece edited by 
Jaffe, who pleaded guilty in the es- 
pionage case centered in that periodi- 
cal. Dr. Lattimore says that since the 
spy case did not break until 1945. 
he has nothing to explain. It is not 
easy to believe, however, that a man 
of his political perspicacity never 
caught on that Amerasia was a Com- 
munist organ. The fact that nearly 
all the accused in the spy case were 
close colleagues of Lattimore. and 
that two of them were at his home 
just before their arrest, adds to the 
mountain of coincidences. 

Dr. Lattimore was associated at 
various times with Red fronts like the 
National Emergency Conference for 
Protection of Human Rights. the 
Washington Committee to Aid China. 
the American Writers Congress. Al- 
though this was widely publicized by 
his accusers—and long before Me- 
Carthy came on the scene—the book 
avoids so much as an allusion to it. 

The Soviet purges of the late Thir- 
ties rightly became a test of the “loy- 
alty” of so-called friends of the Sovi- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ets. Dr. Lattimore passed the test 
with flying colors. In his own mag- 
azine, Pacific Affairs, he wrote in 
1938 that the Moscow blood trials 
“sound to me like democracy.” 

Dr. Lattimore was welcomed to 
Yenan, Chinese Communist strong- 
hold, in 1937, at a time when only 
“friendly” investigators were given 
this privilege. His fellow-travelers 
included Mr. and Mrs. Jaffe and T. 
A. Bisson. But the professor, by the 
testimony of the Amerasia editor in 
the New Masses, did not limit him- 
self to investigating. 


CONTINUED 


“Our visit to 
Yenan,” Jaffe wrote, “was climaxed 
by a huge mass meeting addressed 
by Chu Teh, Bisson, Lattimore and 
myself, . . .” 

In 1941 Dr. Lattimore was chosen 
by President Roosevelt to go to 
China on a mission. The summons 
was conveyed to him by Lauchlin 
Currie. “I don’t know who sug- 
gested my name to Mr. Currie,” Dr. 
Lattimore has testified. Some unkind 
guessing on the mystery is inescap- 
able when we recall that Mr. Currie 
has been identified as a prominent 
cog in the Soviets’ Washington “ap- 
paratus” by both Elizabeth Bentley 
and Whittaker whose 


charges thus far have stood the test 


Chambers, 


of time and probing. 

One of the more fantastic episodes 
in the annals of Communist befud- 
dlement was the junket of Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace to Magadan, 
the all-slave forced-labor area in the 
Soviet Far East. Mr. Wallace talked 
of freedom and democracy to an 
audience of convicts and guards un- 
der the illusion that they were 
“pioneers” like those who settled our 
West. 


tor on that journey was Dr. Latti- 


His political expert and men- 


more who, alas, did not bother to tell 
his Vice-President the facts of Si- 
berian life. And his own report, in 
the National Geographic of Decem- 
ber 1944, describes Magadan admir- 
ingly without a word about its 
forced-labor battalions. It was, as 
William Henry Chamberlin put it in 
THE New Leaper recently, as if an 


American had described Dachau or 
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Buchenwald gushingly without a hint 
of the inmates’ true condition. 

Space does not allow me to con- 
tinue this inventory of symptomatic 
data. No one of these facts, stand- 
ing alone, means much. Even all 
together they do not prove that Dr. 
Lattimore was on Stalin’s payroll. 
But I submit, in all conscience, that 
they do cast doubt on his denials of 
Communist sympathies and associa- 
tions. I submit that they cast doubt 
on the good sense of those who 
the book and 
blackguard Lattimore’s accusers 


rushed to acclaim 


without some elementary research 


beyond its pages. 


WHY NO SUITS? 


Dr. Lattimore and his reviewers 
convey the impression that the 
author, out in Afghanistan on a UN 
mission, was surprised and shocked 
by the Senator’s accusations. The 
truth is that roughly the same charg- 
es had been made, in print and ver- 
bally, for many years. He makes 
much of McCarthy’s refusal to give 
up the protection of Congressional 
immunity. But he does not explain 
why he did not sue when others, pro- 
tected by no immunities, made sim- 
ilar accusations in writing. 

I have before me a widely circu- 
lated letter dated March 18, 1947, in 
substantially the McCarthy 
charges were set down, though in 


which 


somewhat more guarded language. 
Lattimore himself (his alleged sur- 
prise in Kabul notwithstanding) says 
at one point, “These were charges 
that had been put out for years by 
Alfred C. Kohlberg.” For an edu- 
cator and writer whose reputation for 
objectivity is his main capital, Dr. 
Lattimore was strangely remiss in re- 
acting, especially in view of his pres- 
ent pose of eagerness to sue. 
Probably the most impressive 
single piece of evidence—which the 
Tydings committee chose not to pur- 
sue—was provided by a former “Red 
general,” now an American citizen, 
whom the press identified as Alex- 
ander Barmine. Dr.  Lattimore’s 
handling of this item seems to me 








significant through its omissions. 

According to reports pre-dating 
Senator McCarthy’s intrusion, Mr. 
Barmine apparently claims that his 
superior in Moscow—not just an- 
other general making small talk, 
mind you, but the Chief of Soviet 
Military Intelligence, General Berzin, 
discussing business with a colleague 
two Americans as _ his 
agents in the Far East. One of these 
allegedly was Lattimore. How does 
Ordeal by Slander deal with this ac- 
cusation? 

To begin with, the author implies 
that this was a brand-new witness of 
whose existence he had not known. 
In that case, he was about the only 
one active in Far East and IPR af- 
fairs who had not yet heard the Bar- 
mine charge, whatever its worth. It 


—named 


was no secret that the story had been 
told in detail to the FBI long, long 
ago, and to others since then. 

Secondly, Dr. Lattimore sums up 
the supposed Barmine story as fol- 
lows: “McCarthy’s ‘Red general’ 
charge was an insinuation that the 
Institute of Pacific Relations was in 
1936 a tool of Soviet Intelligence.” 
But in the context of his own case the 
essence of the story was precisely the 
part he somehow does not mention: 
not an insinuation but a specific al- 
legation that he, Lattimore, had been 
reported by the top Soviet Intelli- 
gence officer as an agent. Having 
concealed the real point from his 
readers, the pages Lattimore then 
devotes to the question become so 
much futile flailing of water. 


FBI 'INFORMERS' 

Dr. Lattimore generously concedes 
that infiltration of our Government 
by subversives is a serious problem 
the American people have a right to 
solve. Yet he has only angry con- 
tempt for Americans, whether re- 
pentant former comrades or FBI 
agents, who help to uncover them. 
One of the agents, who had given 
ten years to gathering information by 
posing as a Communist, is told off as 
“the ordinarily despised common 
informer.” 
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Democratic members of Senate subcommittee, headed by Millard Tydings (left), called charges of pro-Communism in State Department 
made by Joe McCarthy (center) a “hoax.” Henry Cabot Lodge, however, said investigation had settled nothing, called for a new probe. 


In fact, anyone who “tells” on sub- 
versives is labeled “informer” in Lat- 
timore’s book. Who but “inform- 
ers,’ volunteers or Government 
plants, are best equipped to unmask 
infiltrated Communists? Dr. Latti- 
more doesn’t answer that one. 

The only ex-Communists for whom 
he has kind words, indeed, are the 
two who happen to be “ex” 


the technical sense that they were ex- 


only in 


pelled from the Party, namely Brow- 
der and Bella Dodd. Them he de- 


“sincere” and, along with 


scribes as 
Freddie Field, not the kind of people 
who would engage in conspiracies. 


Bella Dodd, 


brought into the Lattimore drama, 


incidentally, was 


he reveals, by a character who calls 
himself a labor man, one Wellington 
Roe. This is one of the most dubi- 
ous, and to me revealing, incidents in 
the book. 
zeal for justice, who on his own dug 
up the Dodd woman as counterweight 
to Budenz and delivered her to Latti- 
more’s lawyers. But it happens that 
this is not the first time Mr. Roe’s 
concern for justice has moved him to 


It was Mr. Roe, in his 


act on his own—and always, by coin- 
cidence of course, on the side of the 
comrades. He had made it his pri- 
vate task previously to “expose” Jan 
Valtin and Walter Krivitsky! 

The “ordeal” part of the book 


peters out in unconscious comedy. 
Rarely, it develops, has a Job gotten 
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off so lightly. “No more cruel or 
unusual punishment can be devised,” 
Dr. Lattimore exclaims, “than allow- 
ing a Senator to make charges against 
individuals that he has not even at- 
tempted to substantiate with proof.” 
But the nearest he comes to pointing 
to social or economic sanctions 
against himself is the decision of a 
Southern college to return 20 copies 


of one of his books! 


‘ORDEAL’ LUDICROUS 

For the rest, everyone seems to 
have rallied to his banner. Tydings 
smiles on him. Senator Connally 
reassures him. Even a uniformed 
Senate guard whispers encourage- 
ment in his ear. Taxi drivers cheer 
him on. Drew Pearson goes all-out 
in his defense on the radio. His 
university faculty stages a triumphal 
reception for him. The Afghans (as 
he solemnly records) voice faith in 
his loyalty. 


reporters are on his side. 


Editorial writers and 
The Na- 
tional Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences insists that he lecture 
to them, and the pressure of new lec- 
ture and writing assignments grows 
heavier. Presumably he has put it 
on a bit thick, but if the half-hearted 
attempt to look into his record has 
damaged him irreparably, this book 
fails to prove it. 

Legislative inquiries, like trials, 
cannot be limited to the demonstra- 


bly guilty. 
known, there would normally be no 


Were guilt so clearly 


need for inquiring. Unavoidably 
the searchlight picks up people who 
may be innocent or, as one critic said 
of Lattimore, “lacking in discretion.” 
This is a sad byproduct of the demo- 
cratic process which innocent men 
take in their stride. The Pujo com- 
mittee, the Teapot Dome investiga- 
tion, the LaFollette committee all 
drew in suspects who were ultimately 
cleared without permanent damage to 
their lives or hysterical books about 
their “ordeals.” 

The anguished wailing and hand- 
wringing over his “ordeal” by the 
professor and his reviewers are pretty 
ludicrous, especially in the light of 
events in Korea and China. Even 
if his 


Communists were merely innocent 


multifarious relations with 


(not incompatible with 
if his 


happened” to be helpful 


stupidities 


erudition )—even influential 


views just “ 
to the Kremlin—it is well that the 
facts are now public, as a warning 
against the man’s unfitness as a pol- 

Actually the “Latti- 
of course, is only in its 


icy mentor. 
more case,” 
early stages. Vital facts have been 
revealed since the book’s publication 
and others seem certain to come out. 
Those who now weep publicly over 
his distress may yet be as embar- 
rassed as they were when the Hiss 
case was clarified. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


SOUR NOTE on the Berlin Con- 
A gress of Cultural Freedom was 
struck recently by the British histor- 
ian, H. R. Trevor-Roper. His attack 
on the spirit and character of this 
anti-Communist rally is worth analy- 
zing as an example of the unrealistic 
neutralist mood among some Euro- 
If this mood is 

make Europe 


pean intellectuals. 
widespread, it may 
very hard to help, and to save. And 
it is small consolation that Trevor- 
Roper and other advocates of an 
above-the-battle attitude toward the 
struggle between Communist totali- 
tarianism and liberty would be 
among the first candidates for “re- 
educational” camps in the event of 
a general Communist seizure of 
Europe. 

There is a strong note of obso- 
lete nationalism in Trevor-Roper’s 
comment. To any reasonable person, 
the large and enthusiastic participa- 
tion of Germans in an anti-Commu- 
nist gathering held in the exposed 
outpost of Berlin could only be a 
cause of profound satisfaction. But 
Trevor-Roper gives the impression 
of resenting any expression of Ger- 
man political ideas at all—or is his 
wrath directed only against the ex- 
pression of militant anti-Communist 
ideas? By some queer process of rea- 
soning. he finds the applause of Ger- 
mans who were recruited overwhelm- 
ingly among men and women with 
vigorous anti-Nazi records “hysteri- 
cal” and “an echo from Hitler’s 
Nuernberg.” 

Consciously or unconsciously, he 
uses a term of abuse familiar in the 
new Soviet anti-Semitism, referring 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Neutralist 
Gravediggers 


to Koestler and Borkenau as “root- 
less ex-Communists.” He shows that 
almost pathological dislike of in- 
dividuals who have belonged to the 
Communist camp and left it which 
is the surest mark of a softly compla- 
cent, if not sympathetic, attitude to- 
ward communism. 

What apparently shocked Trevor- 
Roper more than anything else was a 
statement in the first draft of the 
Congress’ final manifesto to the effect 
that those who believed in totalitarian 
ideologies were “to be excluded from 
the Republic of the Spirit.” This 
might seem a rather mild affirmation 
of something that is self-evident. 

But Trevor-Roper saw in it “a jus- 
tification of the American  witch- 
hunt.” It apparently never occurred 
to him that a little more “witch-hunt- 
ing’ might have prevented the Soviet 
spy Klaus Fuchs from _ inflicting 
such grave injury on the Western 
cause. 

Trevor-Roper says he didn’t like 
the Communist-dominated congress 
at Breslau, and he didn’t like the Ber- 
lin Congress. This is an excellent 
expression of the attitude of the 
fastidious intellectual who doesn’t 
like the roughness and crudity of 
communism, but is revolted by the 
idea of taking any positive steps in 
opposition. One wonders when and 
how the harsh realities of the present- 
day world will impinge on these 
wishful dreamers, shut up in their 
synthetic ivory towers. 


BALLYHOO FOR BALATON 


In the stack of mail waiting for 
me when I returned recently from my 





vacation was one most unexpected 
communication. It was from the Hun- 
garian Tourist Information Office, 
Deak Frenc-Utca 2, Budapest 5, and 
it was a folder describing the beauties 
and tourist attractions of Hungary’s 
Lake Balaton. 

I don’t know whether the Tourist 
Information Office would appreciate 
a direct reply to its implied invita- 
tion. So I will merely remark here 
that when Rakosi, Geroe and the 
other totalitarian tyrants have gone 
the way of Bela Kun and his gang, 
when Cardinal Mindszenty and _ all 
Hungarian political prisoners are re- 
leased, when there is no danger that 
an American visitor will be sub- 
jected to the fate of Robert Vogel- 
er—then and only then will I look 
forward to visiting Lake Balaton and 
Hungary’s various other scenic at- 
tractions. 


BACKFIRING PROPAGANDA 


I often wonder whether we have 
not been oversold on the potency of 
Soviet propaganda. Certainly Malik’s 
antics in the Security Council may 
be set down as_ propaganda-in-re- 
verse, so far as the effect on Ameri- 
can public opinion is concerned. And 
there is a convincing ring about this 
passage in one of Alexander Werth’s 
articles from Yugoslavia: 

“T have talked to dozens of people 
of every kind, and not one has had 
a good word to say about Russia. 
Nor is this surprising. The Soviet 
and Cominform propaganda that is 
pumped into Yugoslavia over twenty- 
five wireless stations not only in- 
dulges in the crudest vilification of 
the regime, offensive even to people 
by no means pro-Tito, but is thor- 
oughly insulting to the Yugoslav na- 
tion. It is mendacious to the point 
of being ridiculous, and it is also 
absurd in its deification of everything 
Russian. At the end of 1948 the 
Yugoslav thought of 
jamming these broadcasts; now it is 
delighted that it did not. Nothing is 
discrediting the Cominform countries 
in the eyes of the Yugoslav people 
more than this propaganda.” 


government 
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‘Social Costs’ and Planning 


The Social Costs of Private Enterprise. 
p 


By K. William Kapp. 
Harvard University Press. 287 pp. 


THE MAIN thesis of this book is 
that the market mechanism is funda- 
mentally incapable of determining 
the optimum allocation of scarce re- 
sources among alternative uses. The 
market mechanism will indicate at 
best only what use of a certain re- 
source will result in the greatest in- 
dividual profit; but uses which are 
profitable from the point of view of 
the individual enterprise may be 
wasteful from the point of view of so- 
ciety as a whole. In other words, 
the individual enterprise can often 
make a profit because it is not re- 
quired to bear the entire cost of the 
operation in which it engages. “In- 
deed, generally speaking. capitalism 
must be regarded as an economy of 
unpaid costs, ‘unpaid’ insofar as a 
substantial proportion of the actual 
costs of production remains unac- 
counted for in entrepreneurial out- 
lays: instead they are shifted to, and 
ultimately borne by, third persons or 
by the community as a whole.” 

Examples of such “unpaid costs” 
somewhat  unsyste- 


fields. One 


“social” cost factor, for instance, con- 


are adduced, 
matically, from many 


sists in the impairment of the health 
of workers employed in dangerous or 
unsanitary trades. Others are: dam- 
ages resulting from water and air 
pollution; over-exploitation of nat- 
ural resources; duplication and 
waste incurred in the needless multi- 
plication of transport and distribu- 
tion facilities; the social burden of 
the business cycle and of technolog- 
ical unemployment; the social cost of 
monopoly and of the frustration of 
scientific research. 
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$4.50. 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


Philosopher, contributor to “Partisan Review,” 


The catalogue of wastefulness and 
irrationality encouraged rather than 
checked by the competitive market 
mechanism, as drawn up by the 


Most of 


the material in itself is familiar; the 


author, is truly impressive. 


author’s original contribution con- 
sists mainly in envisaging the vari- 
ous instances of social loss and waste 
in terms of the overall category of 
“social cost.” This approach seems 
to have been most fruitful in dis- 
technological 


cussing monopoly, 


progress, and cyclical unemploy- 


ment. The weakest of the author’s 
specific analyses is, to my mind, that 
of the “frustration of science.” Here, 
Dr. Kapp goes to great pains to de- 
molish the conception that scientific 
research should be governed exclus- 
ively by considerations of immediate 
profitability, as if a capitalistic so- 
ciety were committed to such an ab- 
surdity. 

But apart from the merits and 
shortcomings of the author’s discus- 
sion of the various specific instances 
of social loss and waste in a market 
economy, it must be said, | think. 
that his concept of “social cost” it- 
self is not sufficiently clarified. The 
concept implies that in a rightly or- 
dered private enterprise economy, all 
costs, including those of the preven- 
tion of occupational accidents and 
disease, of the elimination of air and 
water pollution, of conservation of 
resources, and of the prevention of 
unemployment, would be fully cov- 
ered by entrepreneurial outlays. 

Now it is clear that in many in- 
stances, such provisions would result 
in forcing prices up and reducing the 
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volume of production, and hence of 
consumption. In the face of such 
consequences, it is still legitimate to 
argue that, in the long run, society 
would be better off if it produced and 
consumed today only what it could 
really afford to produce and con- 
But if the problem is put in 
these terms, the issue will no longer 


sume, 


appear as one pending between the 
individual entrepreneur on the one 
hand, and injured third parties or in- 
jured society on the other. It seems 
to me that the guilty entrepreneur 
who shifts his costs has many accom- 
plices, namely all those who benefit 
from the lowering of the price level 
which the shifting makes possible. In 
other words, if we calculate “social 
costs,” we cannot overlook “social 
benefits of 
competition may be tainted with in- 


returns.” The social 
justice, and they may mask an un- 
wise squandering of resources of 
which the next generation will be de- 
prived. But it is impossible to 
argue, as Professor Kapp seems to 
do, that all these evils could be elim- 
inated without anybody giving up 
anything, except for the entre- 
preneurs who would have to dis- 
gorge some of their profits. 

Another question is whether irra- 
tionality, waste, and unfairness in the 
distribution of economic burdens 
could be eliminated by substituting 
a planned economy for the market 
mechanism. The whole drift of 
Professor Kapp’s argument strongly 
suggests this, although he does not 
draw this conclusion explicitly. At 
one point, he hints that the solution 
would lie in the adoption of plan- 
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ning, provided it were practised 
along democratic lines: 


“Whether or not a system of eco- 
nomic planning would avoid the 
social costs of production depends 
on whether the planners wish to 
avoid or neglect them. In the last 
analysis this is probably a matter of 
the political structure of the planned 
economy; that is to say, whether or 
not the social costs of production will 
be avoided under alternative forms 
of organization depends upon wheth- 
er or not the content of the economic 
plan as an essentially political act of 
decision making is subject to review 
at the polls.” 


It is curious to see how theorists 


who see no merit whatever in eco- 
nomic competition often have an im- 
plicit belief in the all-healing virtue 
of political competition. Now I 
would be the last to deny that “re- 
view at the polls” is indeed an essen- 
tial guarantee of a free and demo- 
cratic social order. But I see no 
reason for assuming that it would be 
an infallible instrument for avoiding 
the unfair shifting of costs or for de- 
termining the optimum of invest- 
ments. Under free competition for 
votes, influential groups could com- 
bine to shift burdens to the weak and 
uninfluential, and the majority could 
sanction, or, indeed, enforce over- 





exploitation of resources at the ex- 
pense of future generations. More- 
over, under unfavorable conditions, 
competition for votes can degenerate 
into political monopoly, just as com- 
petition for sales can degenerate into 
economic monopoly. 

I do not deny that the working of 
the market mechanism needs correc- 
tion to avoid “social costs.” But I 
am reluctant to admit that the mar- 
ket mechanism is wholly irrelevant to 
the question of determining the opti- 
mum allocation of scarce resources, 
or that “social costs” can arise only 
in conjunction with the appropria- 
tion of profits. 
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Collected Impressions. 
By Elizabeth Bowen. 
Knopf. 269 pp. $3.50. 


Miss BowEN considers this collec- 
tion of random pieces to be criticism, 
although she adds the qualifying 
adjective, impressionistic. The re- 
viewer is thus required to evaluate 
the work as he might that of a Wil- 
son or a Blackmur. It is best to say 
at the outset that only in the brief 
Notes On Writing A Novel does the 
author remotely approach art in its 
own terms or develop any concept 
about its interpretation. 

This series of notes, which might 
well have been jotted down by Miss 
Bowen as novelist during a self-con- 
scious interval, are cogent and am- 
biguous. Entries such as this: “Plot 
is diction. Action of language, lan- 
guage of action’—show an aware- 
ness of the critical thought of our 
time and give to a statement that has 
been made before a special poetic 
irony that is rewarding. Yet even 
here there is evidence that the novel- 
ist lacks something, perhaps the per- 
sistent skepticism and the knack of 
insisting on the exact balancing of 
determining fact and propagating in- 


sight. 
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“. . . The model for relevance is 
the well-constructed detective story: 
nothing is ‘in’ that does not tell. But 
the detective story is, or would ap- 
pear to be, simplified by having fact 
as its kernel. The detective story 
makes toward concrete truth; the 
novel towards abstract truth. With 
the detective story, the question ‘rel- 
evant to what?’ can be answered by 
the intelligence. With the novel, the 
same question must constantly, and 
in every context, be referred to the 
intuition.” 

These two statements, each taken 
by itself, seem brilliant. Yet if the 
reader thinks of the best detective 
story he has ever read, and then re- 
fers back to the aphorism about plot 
being diction and language of action, 
he will know immediately that when 
Miss Bowen made that statement she 
was not considering this genre. Per- 
haps the dullest of the English “chess 
puzzle” school of detective stories 
may approach a rigor in plotting 
that would make the comparison to 
diction seem apt. Even so, there 
would be elements in the presentation 





—such as displacement and evasion- 
concealment—necessitated by the re- 
quirement of suspense, that would 
jar. And when the reader jumps to 
the later statement, he knows that the 
kind of relevance that is a seeming-so 
in the detective story becomes only 
actual in the novel because, not de- 
spite of, its coherence on the level 
of intuition. 

Miss Bowen is often most readable 
in her book reviews, even those on 
new books of etiquette and biograph- 
ies of Kensington housewives. Truth 
to tell, she does not know how to 
review a book. She uses the form 
only as a point of departure. 

There are also some pieces on 
British cities at various stages of the 
late war—they are splendid. The 
metaphor of broken glass being swept 
up in the street after a bombing 
raid recurs and ultimately it becomes 
associated in the reviewer’s mind 
with the quality of Miss Bowen’s 
impressions. They are shards and 
slivers some of which, when picked 
up by the intelligence, may wound 
and leave the scar of insight. 
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Reunion in Sicily. 
By Jerre Mangione. 
Houghton Mifflin. 277 pp. $2.75. 


THE theme of return to the land of 
one’s forebears should be a beguiling 
one for Americans. It contains a 
variant of that most famous and 
haunting of conflicts, the same that 
drove Oedipus blinded from Thebes, 
and brought Stephen Daedelus to 
breakfast at Bloom’s. It derives its 
force on a more approachable level 
from the fascination the old and tra- 
ditional holds for the self-consciously 
young and different. We have come 
so far so recently, and yet the ties of 
family and culture are so difficult to 
wrench apart, that rich and definite 
possibilities are suggested by a pil- 
back. The 


would think, could be made to dis- 


grimage theme, one 
play its contents almost effortlessly 
in clear and connected images 
through perceptive reporting. 

Jerre Mangione has tried some- 
thing of this nature in Reunion in 
Sicily, although tried may be too 
strong a word. He describes a visit 
—his second—to the island where 
his father and mother were born, and 
he is a perceptive reporter and a 
competent writer. His manner is 
light, engaging, precise and con- 
crete, and he avoids the excesses of 
sentimentality a less intelligent voy- 
ager might fall into. With such ob- 
vious talent, it seems surprising that 
the book he produces isn’t particu- 
larly successful. 

It may be unfair to saddle Mr. 
Mangione with the program indi- 
cated, since he never quite states it, 
and in fact doesn’t seem to know 
with any cohesive certainty what his 


purposes are. Yet ruling out the 
motive implied in a compulsion to go 
and assuming some other does not 
change the book’s fragmentary and 
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diffiden. quality. He says in his ap- 
plication for the Guggenheim fellow- 
ship through which the trip was fi- 
nanced that he intends to study the 
effects of war and Fascism on the 
Sicilian people, and he does this. 
Various examples are presented: the 
Fascists, the Communists, and the 
person who wishes the Americans 
would come back and govern, the 
shouting, the thoughtful, the fanati- 
cal, and the quiet. They are dif_i- 
cult to remember even as character- 
istic ciphers, because no way of ap- 
proach is given except the unim- 
portant fact that the author encoun- 
tered them. There is no fabric or 
metaphor of thought or feeling for 
them to be knotted into. 

It seems interesting that the inci- 
dent easiest to remember involves a 
girl named Rina with whom closer 
acquaintance is possible. The author 
permits himself to enter her life as 
a mildly affectionate confidant dur- 
ing the trip over, and it makes her 
one of the few people with a per- 
sonal importance we are able to feel. 
Rina was born in Brooklyn of a Si- 
cilian father, and is going to Sicily 
to become a bride. We have almost 


forgotten her when we learn of her 
death from polio shortly before the 
date set for her wedding. The event 
seems meaningless, a flatly gratuitous 
fatality, yet monstrously that. Be- 
cause we have known her, it has a 
far greater effect than the jumble of 
incidents it has been dropped into. 
Non-fiction is probably by nature 
less pliable than fiction. But it does 
not need to be at the mercy of the 
apparently unrelated. Selective ar- 
rangement and emphasis can create 
a context through which disparate 
facts emerge as connected truth. 
Perhaps the conclusion should be 
that more than perceptive reporting 
is necessary. The literary work, 
whatever its nature, needs structure, 
an ordering of incidents into some 
total metaphor through which their 
sense and relationship can be appre- 
hended. A heavier tone than the 
author’s is not implied—the problem 
is shape not weight. “Sicily was in 
my blood,” he says in the beginning 
in a baffled attempt to explain the re- 
turn to his parents’ birthplace. But 
the engaging shards he has collected 
need to be matched and cemented 
before the pot will hold water. 
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The Human Enterprise 


Patterns of Progress. 
By Horace M. Kallen. 


Columbia University Press. 87 pp. $1.75. 


DESPAIR is practically a code word 
for the state of mind of many an 
intellectual today. It typifies much of 
our art, our theologians bubble over 
with it. and even philosophers ex- 
hibit its character. In this atmos- 
phere, spokesmen for progress and 
hope are apt to appear ludicrous. 
They can, however. by throwing 
bright light on the rickety defenses 
raised by man against his own ef- 
forts. help build the courage needed 
to reject despair. In so doing, they 
can give direction to the task of 
making a more liveable world. 

In his latest book, Horace M. Kal- 
len surveys the mongers of despair 
(theologians and __ existentialists) 
along with the false prophets of 
progress (from Marxists to paci- 
fists). He pushes them aside in order 
to stress man’s power to alter his con- 
dition. In the process he denies 
neither the genuineness of the emo- 
tions of the men of despair nor the 
existence of tragedy in much of hu- 
man living. But he refuses to see 
tragedy as cause for wailing about 
the ultimate frightfulness of the cos- 
mos. Tragedy is taken for what it is, 
an intense evaluation of the quality 
of a life, frequently as measured by 
hidden and unadmitted ideals. He 
concludes with a positive commit- 
ment to progress and to belief in the 
ability of man to confront his ills 
with expectancy for some success in 
alleviating them. 

It is abundantly clear that much 
confusion attends thinking about 
progress. Kallen, by cutting through 
the confusion of doctrines, discovers 
that “the will to progress” is indis- 
pensable to any theory of progress. 
Progress. he says, begins with the 


‘ 


free decision of individual men “to 


carry on and not yield.” Emphasis 
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is upon the process of overcoming 
felt evils, not upon the attainment of 
goals. When groups of men are 
caught up in a common venture of 
doing, the result sometimes appears 
to have a cosmic drive—hence the 
basis for the notion that progress is 
somehow or other inherent in the 
processes of the world. When goals 
are attained, with no new ones in 
sight, or when efforts yield unpalat- 
able results, there is less cause for 
believing the processes of overcom- 
ing are inherent in nature. Belief in 
progress turns to refuge in despair. 
These dangers are avoided when the 
contributor to progress centers his at- 
tention on meeting the needs con- 
fronting him. 

The believer in progress has to 
keep his eye on how far he has come 
and what his next move is to be. Of 
course, in doing this there is danger 
of becoming impatient with what is 
accomplished. This is especially the 
case when achievements within vari- 
ous facets of life are compared. The 
most frequently noted difference is 
that between the growth of human 
institutions and the development of 
knowledge about, and use of. the 
non-human world. Referred to as 
“cultural lag,” this phenomenon fre- 
quently gives rise to outbursts of 
despair from those who view pro- 
gress as inherent in nature. Instead, 
Kallen contends, cultural lag implies 
an evaluation of the unequal move- 
ment of two or more parts of culture, 
not a necessary structure of nature. 
So viewed, cultural lag serves as a 
warning of distortions in the har- 
monics of the culture. In place of 
hopelessness, recognition of lag 
should stimulate increased sensitivity 
for problems to be solved. 

Hazards as well as opportunities 


University of Wisconsin 


dog the man of “will to progress” 
as he faces variable rates of change. 
The greatest hazard of all is death. 
Because of death, many have taken 
progress to be illusory and life to be 
a hideous apparition. Kallen, placing 
the emphasis upon living. believes 
that believers in progress must be 
concerned with what is to be done 
next. He who is alive will occupy 
himself with the problems of the next 
step and the next step will always be 
for living. Otherwise, there is no 
problem, for “where death is, there 
living is not.” Yet it is the very haz- 
ard of death which provides the pos- 
sibility of perfection. 

Kallen’s brand of progress requires 
continuous alertness, for any lapse 
increases the chances, already great 
enough, for retrogression. Since what 
happens in history is, in part at 
least, a consequence of man’s par- 
ticipation, there must be recognition 
of man’s share of responsibility in 
the outcome of events — something 
pacifists fail to admit. 
participate limits the right to criti- 
cize, and the non-participator has no 
justification for bewailing man’s fate. 
Here is an attitude which looks the 
problems of living squarely in the 
face, contributes to the remaking of 
life and accepts as a challenge what- 
ever befalls. In our time this attitude 


Failure to 


is especially valuable. 

The tradition of American scien- 
tific humanism is summarized in 
Max Otto’s title-phrase, “the human 
enterprise,” which Kallen uses repeat- 
edly. Patterns of Progress is an un- 
usual contribution to that tradition. 
Reading it should contribute to an 
open-eyed humanism that is aware of 
the hazards of living but which be- 
human 


lieves the possibilities of 


achievement to be worth the risk. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE TERM “Straw Hat Circuit” is 
T taken to refer to the 
summer resort theaters. Inspection 
that these might 


usually 


shows, however, 
more justifiably be called the bare- 
headed barns. Such straw hats as are 
worn in the theater are to be seen 
in the purlieus of Broadway. 
Indeed. there is considerable sum- 
mer activity on Broadway. The 
earliest of the city’s summer shows 
was Michael Todd’s Peep Show at the 
Winter Garden. which did its best. 
within police regulations, to bring 
burlesque back to Broadway. Its 
pretense seems more vulgar than the 


old frankness: 


ous display — with 


but its pulchritudin- 
cocktail-and- 
cherry bras. and sumptous, bubble- 
bathing show-girls—has kept it a 
summer favorite that is likely to last 
well into the fall. 


CENTER STAGE 


Summer brought Broadway _ its 
first center-stage theater, the Arena 
at the Edison Hotel. The center stage 
thus proved its effectiveness with 
repertory: but it dropped the re- 
pertory idea when it found a hit. 
Menotti’s The Telephone and The 


Vedium, with Zelma George, grow in 
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Straw Hat Circuit 
In the Big City 


stature in this presentation. They 
are richer than in the original pro- 
duction, fresher and more entertain- 
ing than Menotti’s The Consul, play- 
ing across the street. The center- 
stage technique is rapidly gaining in 
popularity throughout the country: 
it finds sound expression on Broad- 
way in the Menotti works at the 
Arena Theater. 

Sam Wanamaker’s Festival Theater 
at the Fulton seems to be holding to 
its two-week repertory schedule, but 
at this writing has not achieved a 
hit which might tempt it into a long 
run. The fault is less in the plays 
than in the spirit of the productions. 
Henri Becque’s La Parisienne, which 
Ashley Dukes 


opened the Festival season. is. still 


in the adaptation 
a delightful play: but it was given 
a mannered and dated presentation. 
Too close to our time to be handled 
as a period piece, it should have 
heen made contemporary: it was. in- 
stead, made a dull bore. 

Ibsen’s The Lady From The Sea. 
one of his quieter plays with humor- 
ous touches, was similarly weakened 
by the production, Its theme goes one 
stage beyond the break to freedom 
of A Doll’s House, showing that with 
freedom comes responsibility. But 
this idea, so urgent in our time. was 
narrowed by the direction and Luise 
Rainer’s performance to the purely 
personal love story of the play. This 
is good, but not good enough: Ibsen 
points a lesson which our day must 
heed. (In my next article. I will dis- 
cuss Lynn Rigg’s Borned in Texas, 
the third Festival offering.) 

Off Broadway, the city has num- 


erous hot-weather projects on the 
stage. The best of these is the Inter- 
players’ production of Gay's The 
Beggars’ Opera, in the Carnegie 
Studio Theater. The Interplayers 
wisely gave us the original Gay ver- 
sion, with its full complement of 
songs—a lively lark of satire and 
merriment. In the scene where she 
played Mrs. Trapes, Irene Lehrer 
made herself mistress of the show, 
tucking the audience into her capa- 
cious pockets. In mid-August. the 
company refurbished the production 
with an entirely new cast: The Beg- 
gars’ Opera remains the brightest 
sparkler in Off-Broadway’s diadem. 


BALLED-UP SAROYAN 


Saroyan always provokes contro- 
versy; his play, The Son, now being 
offered at the center-stage Center 
Theater on West 36th Street. is no 
exception. The Son presents Saroy- 
an’s recurring theme: “Live beauti- 
fully and proudly in this ugly world.” 
There is less love, in the play. how- 
ever, than there is ugliness and bit- 
er reflection, which ranges in time 
from 1908 to the present. and in 
theme from the futility of war to the 
futility of birth. The organization of 
the play, it should be added. is fitly 
described by another of its lines: 
“Everything's all balled up in nine 
different ways.” 

But there’s lots to hold the atten- 
tion on the city’s Straw Hat Circuit. 
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WASHINGTON 


HATEVER ELSE the nation’s 
Wie may be, in matters of 
culture it is eminently defective. The 
neglect of culture because of racial 
prejudice is one aspect of the pic- 
ture. Another—and far more import- 
ant—is inherent in the social com- 
position of Washington. 

Washington really exists on mul- 
tiple levels. There is the basic com- 
munity, the old families that have 
been living here for generations. One 
would expect them to make up the 
hard core from which the town draws 
its cultural resources. But the old, 
“aboriginal” group has little civic 
pride; it considers Washington a lost 
cause. because it has become the 
nation’s capital and has ceased to be 
the genteel Southern city in the no- 
man s-land between Chevy Chase and 
Alexandria. 

A much more powerful and _ in- 
fluential group, and the one which 
essentially gives the city its char- 
acter to the outside world, is “of- 
ficial” Washington. which is made 
up of a host of politicians, the mili- 
tary. lawyers and lobbyists and the 
vast pool of bureaucratic workers. 
from the white-bloused guard to the 
public printer. 

But though a great many within 
this group have made Washington 
their home for the past quarter of a 
century, their primary loyalties still 
belong to their original home towns. 
And no matter how long they may 
stay in Washington, the insecurity of 
elective office, budget considerations 
and, most recently, the constant fluc- 
tuations between war and peace give 
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Washington—A 
Cultural Wasteland 


all these people a feeling of being in 
permanent transit. At best they form 
cliques, but never a socially cohesive 
stratum. 

Finally there is the level of the 
tourists. Thousands come annually to 
admire and worship, none to stay. 
The permanent flux of visitors, plus 
those coming into town to pressure 
through some piece of pork-barrel 
legislation, gives this basically sleepy 
town a surface cast of hectic life, 
and, if anything, this hysteria of 
transitoriness detracts from whatever 
basic values of civic life could be 
built here. 

In view of this situation, it should 
surprise no one that the capital of the 
world’s most powerful nation has no 
legitimate theater, perhaps _ the 
world’s worst orchestra and not a 
single conservatory or music train- 
ing school worth a rap. 

What is 
theater is not that Actors Equity pre- 
from existing because of 


significant about the 
vents it 
the discrimination against Negroes, 
but that Washingtonians are so in- 
different toward the theater that they 
permit such a situation to continue 
without finding some compromise 
solution. 

As for the 
called the National Orchestra—it has 
always suffered severely from a lack 


orchestra—proudly 


of money. For years it was the ex- 
clusive domain of the late Hans 
Kindler, a mediocre conductor with 
good connections in Washington so- 
ciety, who was able to enlist some 
financial but very little musical help. 
Since his resignation over a year ago, 
the situation has not improved. Mr. 





Mitchell, the new conductor, seems 
far more talented, but the financial 
question is as pressing as ever. 

This is truly unfortunate, since 
the summer concerts at Watergate of- 
fer beautiful natural surroundings 
and an excellent acoustical setting, 
which would make decent program- 
ming and playing a real joy. I was 
particularly lucky to observe these 
natural advantages of the place 
during my stay here in a perform- 
ance of Berlioz’ seldom-heard “Re- 
quiem,” a gigantic work for a huge 
orchestra and chorus. 

Washington took a real interest in 
the performance because it was im- 
pressed by the vast apparatus re- 
quired for it. The public need not 
have been disappointed. Berlioz’ 
music is loud, noisy, occasionally 
beautiful, but still the work of a 
genius dilettante—that is to say, of 
one who was a genius at being a 
dilettante and a dilettante at being a 
genius. 

I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that there is absolutely nothing 
here of living musical culture. During 
the winter season, the chamber 
music concerts at the Library of 
Congress, largely the result of the 
pioneering work of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Collidge, one of the greatest 
patrons music has ever had in Amer- 
ica, are perhaps the finest concerts 
of their kind in_ this 
The Budapest Quartet and 
other outstanding organization give 


country. 
many 


beautiful performances, and many a 
fine contemporary composer has been 
commissioned for a new work by 
Mrs. Coolidge. 

But while this is valuable, it 
changes nothing in the general music 
situation here, which is drab and 
undistinguished. The Library Con- 
certs are social events and a compe- 
tent, well-financed regular orchestra 
could make music here an integral 
part of the town. Yet, such a pros- 
pect seems even further off now with 
the impending war growth of Wash- 
ington. The more people there are 
here, the less music apparently flour- 


ishes. 
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MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 
“THE FURIES” 
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Music by RICHARD RODGERS = SIDESHOW 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd STARRING 


Book by DON McGUIRE 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN rs & JOSHUA — 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitze 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC: # 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN . inlets as 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK — 
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BARBARA STANWYCK 
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WALTER HUSTON 
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"KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE" 





Starring James Cagney 


PLUS 


Subscribers who wish to change their 
“BEAUTY ON PARADE" 


mailing address must give us at least 
three weeks notice and send us their 
old as well as their new address. 
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BOBBY DRISCOLL - ROBERT NEWTON - BASIC SYDNEY 


Distrinuted by RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC. 
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On Stage! 
The 
Philharmonic- Symphony 
Orchestra of New York 


MITROPOULOS 





FEMAIL 


Conducting 
color by Assisting Artist 
ssisting Artis 
TECHNICOLOR EILEEN FARRELL 
Soprano 
7th AVE. 
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With Lois Albright—Robert Hutton | wae 











DEAR EDITOR 


Says Statists and Anti-Statists 
Cannot Agree on Vital Center 


In his article, “The Statist Line,” in THE 
New Leaper of July 1, Peter Viereck (if I 
understand his position correctly) advises us to 
unite upon a “vital center.” To this end, statists 
and anti-statists would so modify their theories 
of government that they could agree upon a 
point at which there is enough freedom for 
the anti-statists and enough regulation for the 
statists. 

Attractive as this proposition sounds, it is 
not practically feasible. For human affairs are 
constantly in a state of flux. The vital center 
of today would not be satisfactory for tomor- 
row: statists would insist that conditions had 
so changed that more regulation was needed 
and anti-statists would urge the opposite. 

The anti-statist, convinced that in the nature 
of things there can be no vital center, fights 
statism tooth and nail at every point. Groups 
devoted to fighting statism will resist some- 
thing even so mild as the recent housing legis- 
lation, not because they care particularly about 
the specific legislation, but because they believe 
that its sponsors really wish a much greater 
degree of statism (as is truly often the fact), 
and because they feel that, by exhausting the 
statists by furious warfare on this remote line, 
they will discourage the latter from pushing 
more extensive statism. The American anti- 
statist feels that, if the Fair Deal has not gone 
as far as English Socialism, it is due to his 
efforts rather than to self-control on the part 
of the Fair Deal. 

And so, theoretically, there can be no com- 
promise between the statists and the anti- 
statists. Practically, however, there are con- 
tinual compromises on actual situations. This, 
I think, achieves a kind of working vital cen- 
ter, and achieves it in a manner less danger- 
ous to liberty, from the point of view of the 
anti-statist, than would be accomplished by a 
surrender of principle. 
San Francisco, Calif. Park CHAMBERLAIN 
Duff Supporter Says Spending 

Is Not Test of Liberalism 

As one of your regular Republican subscrib- 
ers, I must object to the unfairness of your 
article by Representative Chudoff [THe New 
Leaver, July 22] in denying Governor James 
H. Duff of Pennsylvania the title of “liberal.” 

As near as I can tell, the strongest case 
Chudoff can make out against Duff is (1) that 
Duff has a certain reluctance to accept federal 
funds for state projects, and (2) that Duff must 
be against the FEPC because the legislature 
throttled the FEPC bill in committee. 

There was a time, of course, when all those 
who advocated a further raid on the federal 


The New Leader 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


treasury were considered liberal. It is now to 
be questioned whether the device of funneling 
tax monies through Washington is either lib- 
eral or economical. 

Those of us who have seen Governor Duff’s 
work at first hand are able to appreciate the 
true liberal spirit behind it, and to realize that 
this kind of liberalism is not something, to be 
contained by doctrine; it comes from the 
heart. 

Through the Duff-Fine ticket’s smashing vic- 
tory this spring, we have proven to the public 
that the Pennsylvania GOP is not the instru- 
ment of wealthy self-interest. Having asserted 
this, the Duff Republicans are not ready to 
concede that they must endorse the self-interest 
of less wealthy pressure groups or buy the 
public’s vote with public money. 

It is this impartiality for which some ob- 
servers would apparently deny him the title 
of “liberal.” 
Harrisburg, Pa. ANDREW W. GREEN 

President 
Young Republican Club of Dauphin County 


Condemns Imputation That 
Seymour Harris Is Pro-Soviet 


I do not know whether the intention of W. S. 
Woytinsky’s article, “Economic Planning and 
Freedom,” in THE New Leaver of July 22 was 
to suggest that Professor Seymour Harris is an 
apologist for the Soviet Union. If so, the sug- 
gestion is outrageous. Professor Harris has 
long been a leading member of the anti-Com- 
munist left. He helped found Americans for 
Democratic Action and has been active in it 
since its inception. His personal views on 
Soviet despotism are well known. Moreover, 
he has initiated and directed the best critical 
study of Soviet statistics, the results of which 
have been published in the distinguished eco- 
nomic journal of which he is editor. 

In an age of McCarthyism, I think that 
magazines like THe New Leaper should take 
special care not to sideswipe decent liberals 
by loose imputations of fellow-traveling or of 
pro-communism. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jr. 





LABOR DAY 
GREETINGS 


FROM 
KNITGOODS WORKERS UNION 
LOCAL 155, I. L. G. W. U. 

Samuel Cohen, President 
Louis Nelson, Manager 
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KEENAN WYNN GALE ad GLORIA DE HAVEN 
BASED ON THE LIVES AND music of BERT KALMAR and HARRY RUBY 
Screen Play by GEORGE WELLS « Directed by RICHARD THORPE « Produced by JACK CUMMINGS 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
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Cool Loew’s 


B'way at 45th 
STATE (2:2 55° 
Shows Nightly Exc. Hols. 


INC. TAX 


Paramount Presents 


LUCILLE BALL .. 
Pp. 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 


with BRUCE yon * JACK KIRKWOOD 


CARMEN CAVALLARO “7; > 


VEAN CARROLL 
FOUR EVANS 


ALAN DALE 


GEORGE WRIGHT at the Organ 


Midnight " 
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EDITORIAL 





“INVITATION TO Murpver” is the Communist 
reply to the demand made on August 18 by a 
distinguished group of 28 Senators, headed by 
Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, that President 
Truman lead mankind to victory over the war- 
making Kremlin dictatorship by establishing 
“relations of mutual brotherhood” with the 
Russian people in order to “soften and erode 
the foundations of the Politburo.” 

The Communist reply appeared in the Daily 
Worker of August 25. The New York outlet of 
the Communist Information Bureau objects to 
the Senate proposal that President Truman in- 


voke this revolutionary weapon as a means of 





Russtan soldier hugs American GI as the two armies join just be- 
fore V-E day in Germany. The Daily Worker objects. 


averting “the appalling expenditure of life and 
treasure with which we are faced, and thus 
escape the totalitarian control of our lives whieh 
neither you, we, nor the American people can 
contemplate without dismay.” 

The Senate program for peace through the 
liberation of the oppressed Russian people was 
signed by such American statesmen, liberal and 
conservative, as Paul Douglas, John Bricker. 
Herbert Lehman, Styles Bridges, Burnet May- 
bank, Leverett Saltonstall, Hubert Humphrey. 
J. W. Fulbright. and Margaret Chase Smith, 

The Senate group, representing a sweeping 
cross-section of American public opinion, urged 


President Truman to lead an all-out “psycho- 
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Whose Funeral? 


logical and spiritual offensive against the Krem- 
lin, devised to bring the American and Russian 
people into contact and relations of mutual 
brotherhood.” 

None of the Senators, the Daily Worker de- 
clares, “seem to realize that the Russian people 
aren’t exactly going to fall into our arms when 
they are offered the magnanimous brotherhood 
of atomic bombs on their villages and cities,” 
and that Harold Stassen’s “idea of dropping 
hombs . . . isn’t exactly going to endear the 
Russians to us.” 

On this we agree with the Daily Worker. 
Proposals like Mr. Stassen’s—bringing the war 
“to Moscow, to the Urals and to the Ukraine”— 
and like that of Navy Secretary Matthews—“in- 
stituting a war to compel cooperation”—will do 
far greater harm than any propaganda ogres 
raised by the Kremlin. The Daily Worker, like 
the senior members of the syndicate, the Pravda, 
the /zvestia, and the Literary Gazette of Moscow, 
knows that the only thing the Russians fear more 
than the perpetuation of the Stalin tyranny is 
the threat of mass extermination by the “area 
bombing” of their cities. 

Snidely linking the Senate proposal for a revo- 
lutionary peace offensive with Mr. Stassen’s 
threatened bombing of Russian cities, the Daily 
Worker labels them both in best Cominform 
style as “reckless proposals which would spell 
complete moral nihilism and national disaster.” 

There is indeed little doubt that the mass 
bombing of Russian cities, and the incineration 
of millions of innocent human beings, would 
arouse the Russians to fight the United States 
with the same enraged fury which ultimately 
tore to pieces the best of Hitler’s divisions. Such 
a war would indeed spell catastrophe for all. 

For many years, Communists here confused 
American opinion by identifying first the great 
cultural heritage of the Russian people, and then 
their heroic Hitler’s crack 


armies, with the tyrannical system imposed upon 


victories against 
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them by Stalin. Most of our present difficulties 
can be traced to this tragic confusion. Our war- 
time appeasement policy, based on the just and 
sincere premise that we must give every aid, 
consideration, and encouragement to our fighting 
Russian comrades in arms, ended—as a result 
of this skillfully and strategically planted con- 
fusion—in our giving instead every aid, consid- 
eration and encouragement to their oppressors 
in the Kremlin. 

Although many of the men responsible for the 
failure to distinguish between our sincere allies 
and our irreconcilable enemy have been pub- 
licly exposed and forced to leave the govern- 
ment, the Daily Worker—with a surprising 





amount of support on the extreme right—con- 
tinues to spread the fatal doctrine that the hated 
Stalin regime truly represents Russia, Since most 
Americans are now agreed that the Stalin dicta- 
torship must go before we can have peace, Mr. 
Stassen can argue that to destroy Stalin, we must 
destroy Russia; and the Daily Worker can say 
almost hopefully: 

for the 





“This is just an invitation to murder 
150,000,000 Americans.” 

But, as the Daily Worker, the Pravda, the 
Izvestia, and the Literary Gazette know full well. 
an all-out revolutionary offensive against the 
Stalin dictatorship, based on the restoration of 
“relations of mutual brotherhood” between the 
American and Russian people, could result in 
catastrophe only for the despots in the Kremlin. 
If the Senate proposal is an “invitation to 
murder,” the only question is: Whose funeral ? 


1984 


“Bristol, R. LL, Aug. 26 (AP).—Professor 
Clarke Goodman, a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology scientist, would grade people for 
admission to atom bomb shelters ‘on the basis of 
their importance to the United States.’ Prof. 
Goodman said ‘some people are more important 
than others, and we can’t build shelters for 
everybody.’ . . . The scientist [said] that he 
was ‘not even sure Rhode Island or Massachu- 
setts needed any shelters..”—The New York 
Herald Tribune, Aug. 27, 1950. 
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What is the real meaning of 
Korea? 


% 
” Slow does it fit into the Soviet pattern for 


= World Domination ? 


ek 


Here in one brilliant burst 
of effort, the whole Soviet 
scheme is laid bare; skill- 
fully, conclusively, neatly. 


WHAT ARE READERS SAYING? 


Wants more. 


A friend gave me my first copy .. . since then I have bought many 
more to pass along to others. This is the best thing of its kind in print. 
Keep up the good work. 

Chris Hamilton, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Worth ten textbooks on communism. 


I have learned more about the viciousness of the Soviets in this little 
pamphlet, than I could in ten textbooks on the subject. The headlines 
take on a new meaning... 

Joseph Rizzo, Los Angeles 


Life Saver 

A friend of mine fell under the influence of some fellow-travelers a 
short time ago. I firmly believe that my copy of Questions for Communists 
did move to make him realize his danger, than anything else could pos- 


sibly have done. 
Karen Schenk, Chicago 


THe New Leaver 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $——— - for 
copies of “Questions for Communists.” 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 


by Stephen Naft 


A Body Blow to Suviet Propaganda 


When Questions for Communists was first published, 
it became immediately apparent that an important new 
weapon had been found to combat Communist prop: 
ganda. Since then, t o large printings have been sold 
out, and a third edition is fast being exhausted. Com- 
pletely new, and revised, this ingenious pamphlet is a 
“must” if you want to understand—or want your friends 
to understand—the machinations of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hearing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


20 INFORMATIVE CHAPTERS 


It’s Labor in the Soviet Union Is There No Iron Curtain? 
On the Standard of Living On Cooperation 
terrific! On Social Security On the Imperialist War 
The Classless Society and the Communists 
Send for A Historical Reminder Are the Communists Agents 
Democracy and Freedom of a Foreign Power? 
vour in Communist Countries On Annexations 
: On Refugees and Displaced Imperialism — Soviet or 
supply Persons Anglo-American? 
Justice as Practiced in On Witch-hunting 
Today Communist Regimes Whe to Wannseneing? 


The Soviet Union and the 
Jews 


What is the Difference Be- 
tween Communists and 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


On Communist Truth Fascists? 


On Consistency 











